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Force for economic growth 
Richard Wagner, new president of the National Chamber of 
Commerce, has a message which is vital to all Americans 


HOW’S BUSINESS? Today’s outlook 
Another bumper crop year expected in 1961; reserves and 
production of natural gas reached record highs in 1960 


You can heip America grow 
Nation’s gains actually are total of progress made in each 
community; here are ways you can measure local activities 


SPECIAL LETTER: State tax boost 
Your state and local taxes will zoom up in years ahead, 
jumping from present $35 billion to $55 billion in 1970 


Your credit under new controls 
You can improve your company’s chance of borrowing need- 
ed funds in the months ahead by following these suggestions 


Make failure help you 
Your ability to bounce back from setbacks depends on many 
factors; you will find these four rules useful to adopt 


Where U. S. debt to veterans ends 
Chairman of the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee tells 


outlook for congressional passage of benefit proposals 


Get help in cutting costs 
Employe cooperation is key to reducing wasteful spending ; 
these guides, based on proven techniques, will help you 


Simple arithmetic 
Next demand for federal funds for education may be caused 
by too many classrooms and teachers, rather than too few 
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your ads in the Yellow Pages 
sell him when he’s ready to buy 


Your print and broadcast advertising sets him up— 
but the Yellow Pages delivers the final selling punch! 
Here’s the perfect opportunity to influence “ready-to- 
buy” prospects with your selling message—right at the 
moment they’re making a buying decision. 

National Yellow Pages Service makes it easy. Lets 
you select any combination of 4,000 Yellow Pages direc- 
tories to cover your precise market, whether it’s national, 
regional or selected areas. And one contact, one contract, 


one monthly bill will take care of everything. 


For full information on how you can complete your 


selling advertising program and complete more sales, 


contact your National Yellow 
Pages Service representative 
through your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 


ONE CONTACT/ONE CONTRACT/ONE MONTHLY BILL 


NATIONAL 
YELLOW PAGES 


SERVICE 
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pTRY THIS QUESTION on your friends: 

How many Americans pay federal taxes on 
$1 million income? 

Answer: 244 by latest count. 

Survey by Internal Revenue Service 
reveals that's how many returns show 
a taxable income of $1 million or more. 

Now note this: 

Total taxes paid by $1 million-and-up 
taxpayer group would operate federal 
government only from noon today until 
about 1:30 tomorrow afternoon. 

If these people were taxed 100 per 
cent of income, it would run the 
government 14% hours longer. 


pSTUDY INDICATES it's getting harder 
to earn $1 million taxable income ina 
single year. 

Only one out of 241,000 Americans who 
file federal tax returns is in that 
bracket. 

Odds compare with one out of 216,000 
taxpayers who filed in '55. 


BUSINESS FUTURE comes clearer into 
focus. 

You read in NATION'S BUSINESS three 
months ago: 

", . . Look for spring thaw to bring 
signs of business improvement." 

Now, aS predicted, you see good signs 
all about. 


pPNEXT QUESTION IS: 

How fast will economy be going up in 
period ahead? 

Base your plans on these probable 
trends: 

Total value of all goods and services 
U. S. produces will edge up during early 
months ahead. 

Then, near year's end, look for a big 
jump in total production. 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT--main measure 
of economic activity--will climb to a 
probable annual rate of $520 billion or 
more by final quarter this year. 

Last year's total was $503 billion. 


BUSINESS SURGE at year-end will shift 
economy into boom gear for '62. 

That's expected to be best year ever-- 
up in volume, up in profits. 


YOU GET MIXED TRENDS partly because of 


interpretations--which differ. 

Note business expenditures. 

Company spending for new plant and 
equipment, for year as a whole, will be 
down about three per cent, according to 
latest Commerce Department survey. 

Some economists interpret this as bad 
Sign for business. 

But that's not the whole story. 

Trend, down in recent months, already 
has turned up and is expected to continue 
up in remaining months this year. 


BIN ADDITION, keep in mind that outlays 
for plant and equipment are aimed at 
cutting costs--to boost profit potential 
for period ahead. 

And businessmen spend money in other 
ways to improve profit prospects. 

Example: 

Spending for research and development 
of new and better products, new methods 
of production, packaging, shipping and 
selling. 

This kind of spending is on upgrade. 

What this means, on the whole, is that 
businessmen are attacking the problem of 
shrinking profit margins. 


WILL PROFITS RISE this year? 

Yes--for most companies. 

Over-all profit trend began falling 
early in 1959. 

Trend fluttered in '59 and '60, was 
mostly down. 

But cost-cutting programs will begin 
to pay off soon. 

Economists who watch trends daily 
think bottom was reached last winter. 

From here on you can expect 
improvement running into next year. 

New profit peak, however, is not yet 
in sight, although it could come by end 
of next year. 


NEW INVESTMENT will give lift to 
nation's economy in next 12 months. 

Future shapes up like this: 

Gross private domestic investment was 
$73 billion last year. 

Trend has been downward for more than 
a year, Slipping from annual rate of 
$79 billion early last year to an 
estimated $64 billion rate this quarter. 

This probably is the bottom. 

Spending is expected to begin rising, 
could go to $77 billion rate by this 
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time a year from now. This trend is 
indicated by projected increases in 
construction, producers’ durable 
equipment and probable build-up of 
business inventories. 


BHERE'S USEFUL LOOK at basic measures 
of business progress: 


DURABLE GOODS--Sales running at annual 
rate of $44.5 billion a year ago. 

Now going at eStimated $41.5 billion 
yearly rate. 

Outlook is for increase to estimated 
$46 billion rate a year from now. 


PB NONDURABLE GOODS--Sales going at rate 
of $153.5 billion a year ago. 

Now running about the same. 

Forecasters, noting that trend is up 
after declining a small amount in final 
half of last year, think spending will 
go up to $161.5 billion by this time 
next year. 


PSERVICES--Total volume year ago was 
$130.9 billion. 
Figure now is about $138 billion. 
Appears headed toward $144.5 billion 
annual rate by this time next year. 


THESE ESTIMATES come from economists 
with good records of forecasting over a 
period of years. 

Indicated is a generally rising level 
of economic activity. 

But, aS already noted, there will be 
no constant pace of increase. 

Nor will all businesses rise together. 
Those companies which do better than 
others will be those with strong selling 

techniques and good salesmen. 

You'll want to look on page 34 for an 
analysis of what's wrong with selling 
today. 


BONE THING THAT WORRIES some insiders 
in Administration is inflation. 

Not inflation now--it's unlikely this 
year. 

But inflation later--for fear it would 
erupt as hot political issue just about 
time of next election. 

Example: 

Quick tax cut for individuals might 
Spark an economic surge--could boost 
such indexes as personal consumption, na- 


tional .production rates, flow of goods. 

But risk of future inflation, economic 
advisers emphasize privately, would rise 
substantially. 

Economy, they point out, is already 
turning up--reflecting end of business 
plateau we've been on for months. 

Paying for economic recovery with tax 
reductions under these circumstances, 
economists feel, would probably fuel new 
inflation in years ahead--particularly 
‘62, when new boom is expected anyway, 
and Congress will be up for re-election. 


PB INTEREST RATES will stand firm for 
next six months at least. 

After that? 

Upcreep is probable. 

Here's why: 

Pressures on interest rates--both up 
and down--just about balance at present. 

But pressures shaping up now will 
influence cost of borrowed money on the 
up-Side by late fall and winter months. 

Federal government is headed toward 
more red-ink financing. 

Budget deficit of more than $2 billion 
is prospect for fiscal year ending next 
month. 

Big deficit next year is sure thing, 
probably running about $3 billion. 

That means U. S. will require more new 
financing, pushing federal debt above 
$290 billion. 

At same time, business volume will be 
expanding, adding to demand for funds. 
Coming expansion of building volume 

also will add to need for funds. 

Page 72 tells you what you can do now 
to improve your chances of borrowing 
what you'll need in the future. 


KEEP AN EYE on President's new labor- 
management advisory committee. 

You'll see headlines during next 
few months as result of recommendations 
this group will make. 

Here's background for you to keep in 
mind as future events unfold: 

Group includes top union men, business 
and public members, plus Secretaries of 
Labor and Commerce. 

Committee's first assignment: 

Assess economic impact of automation 
and foreign competition. 

Upcoming assignments: 

Study of wage-price policies, worker 
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productivity, collective bargaining and 
unemployment. 

Committee meets once a month, advises 
President on broad policy problems. 


p HOW WILL THIS GROUP'S advice be used? 
That's something you'll want to watch. 
Look at wage-price field for some of 

the possibilities. 

If labor-management group recommends 
holding the line on wage increases, 
President could call on union leaders on 
the committee to cooperate by going 
easy in collective bargaining demands. 

If the group recommends that prices 
need to be held down, President could ask 
seven employer executives on the 
committee to help gain cooperation of 
businessmen, 


pYOU CAN GUESS--because of committee's 
memberShip--that any kind of wage-price 
recommendations are likely to be double- 
edged. 

That is, committee is most likely to 
call for moderation both of wages and 
prices without getting very specific. 

Importance of this group is not what 
it is likely to do but what it could 
recommend that would affect business. 

For this reason you'll want to watch 
its actions between now and fall. 


PNEW AVIATION TRAINING program will be 
started by Navy. 

Key feature: 

Private enterprise will be involved. 

Other services--Air Force, Army--have 
used civilians to train pilots for many 
years. 

Navy has rejected idea repeatedly, 
even in face of studies that show tax 
money running into millions could be 
saved annually. 

What's coming is this: 

Navy will spend an estimated $600 per 
Student to give elementary flight train- 
ing to qualified Naval ROTC college 
Students. 

Program will get into full swing next 
fall, spreading to 35 colleges and 
universities by summer '62. 

Contracts will be handled through 
colleges and universities, awarded to 
civilian flight schools in most cases. 

Estimated 500 Naval ROTC trainees will 
be involved each year. 


Army currently is training about 450, 
Air Force training about 1,700 a year. 

Flight training in universities is no 
Substitute for combat schooling students 
get after entering active service. 

But pilot candidates with in-college 
flying do far better than those without. 


SWITCH ALSO MEANS saving to taxpayers 
because initial training costs less. 

Example: 

Cost of training flyers in college up 
to point of first solo flight runs 
between $110 and $135 per student. 

Air Force jet training to point of 
first solo costs up to $500 just for gas 
and oil alone. 


REDS TAKE DEAD AIM at Thailand. 

Remember that headline? 

If you're a long-time reader of this 
magazine you saw it in 1955. 

Article published then identified what 
Chinese communist regime had planned for 
Southeast Asia. 

Here's key thought: 

"There is no doubt that Thailand ranks 
high on the list of nations that Red 
China is ambitious to control. 

"Thailand is strategically located in 
the center of a bloc of free nations 
that comprise a package China covets-- 
Laos, Cambodia, Burma and the rest of 
Viet Nam." 

Laos, hot with communist action today, 
stands between Red China and Thailand. 

Laos, socially and economically, is 
unimportant to communism except for new 
territory. ' 

But Thailand has food surplus that is 
badly needed in China. 

Whatever happens next in Asia, you can 
be sure that red aims have not changed. 

They want control--not only of Laos-- 
but of all Asia. 


pLITTLE-KNOWN FACT about employment: 
For 27 consecutive months the total 
number of people with jobs has been 
higher than 12 months earlier. 
Look for next survey to make it 28. 


TOTAL NUMBER AT WORK by latest count 
was 65.5 million. 
That's up 861,000 from previous month. 
It's also 1.2 million higher than 12 
months ago. 
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will she or 
wont she... 


EVER MAKE A SLIP? 


You just can’t tell when she types on 
Eagle-A Easy Type-Erase Paper. Even 
whole sentences can be cleanly erased 
with an ordinary pencil eraser. No thin 
spots, no paper fuzz reveal the correction. 

Eagle-A Easy Type-Erase Papers in 
bond or onion skin come in letter and 
legal sizes in the original Hinge-Top Box. 
Available in 25% Cotton Fiber and new 
Super-Sulphite. 


SAVE PAPER + SAVE TIME with 
EAGLE-A Easy TYPE-ERASE 


EAGLE-A 














For free 
test portfolio 
write Dept. N2 
American Writing 
Paper Corporation, 

Holyoke, Mass. 
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Business opinion: 


One phrase tells what is 
wrong with the economy 


I READ WITH astonishment and dis- 
tress in “Management’s Washing- 
ton Letter’ [March] about the 
power of unions over certain manu- 
facturers in the East. 

If the Department of Commerce 
or President Kennedy wants to know 
what is the matter with the coun- 
try’s economy, the answer can be 
had in one short phrase—union 
domination of business. 

The wage earners in this country, 
with few exceptions, have lost all 
incentive for doing a better job, 
turning out more products, or show- 
ing any consideration for the men 
or firms making the payrolls. Union 
workers are not working for the 
boss, they are working for the union 
bosses; and unless something is 
done to curb the power of unions, 
this country is doomed to the worst 
depression the world has ever seen. 

Why the men in Congress cannot 
see what the unions are doing to us 
all is more than I can understand. 

S.W.DUNGAN 


Paty Lumber Co., Inc. 
Elizabethton, Tenn. 


As the owner of a business organ- 
ized in 1944, I have been alerted to 
the drying up of many businesses 
since 1959, due to conditons which 
now have forced us to lay off most 
of our help. I have examined news 
reports but find not a single positive 
move to correct these conditions. In 
fact, due to political expediency, not 
even a mention is made of the most 
important but distasteful solution. 

We hear about U.S. products be- 
ing priced off the market. A logical 
examination pinpoints the starting 
cause as the sitdown strikes of the 
early 1930’s. This is not meant to 
be critical of the fundamental pur- 
pose of unions, but rather to point 
out that the abuses started then 
have continued until the unions now 
control elections, the very thing our 
Constitution-writers feared. 

So much for the real cause of 
our depression. Additional indirect 
causes are due to the paralyzing ef- 
fect of taxing bureaus, which have 
mushroomed to utter confusion. 

All the pump-priming plans used 
since the war and being proposed 


today will only aggravate the pres- 
ent situation. 

“Management’s Washington Let- 
ter” notes that the courts have de- 
cided where a man must locate his 
business, etc. Does tribute money in 
union coffers indicate that unions 
are still organized for the benefit of 
workers? Let us start too long de- 
ferred corrective moves so that we 
can avoid positive slavery. 

V. L. WESTBERG 
President 


Westberg Manufacturing Co, 
Napa, Calif. 


Debunking school claims 

I have read with great interest 
“False Claims in School Control 
Drive” [March]. 

Because I sincerely believe that 
the information should be dissemi- 
nated to as many of our citizens as 
can possibly be reached, I would 
like permission to use the article in 
reprints or in radio broadcasts. 

JACK HOFFMANN 


Murphy-Hoffmann Agency 
Watertown, S. D. 


> Permission granted. 


This is one of the few times I have 
seen a completely documented arti- 
cle debunking the so-called reasons 
for federal aid to education. 

I would like to suggest that, for 
the good of the nation, you mail a 
copy of this article to every member 
of Congress. If our country is 
saddled with the bureaucratic con- 
trol of education under a federal aid 
program, it will be the beginning of 
the end of freedom of thought. It is 
imperative that we act now. 

GEORGE L. BERGHORN 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


Communism exposed 

In March you published two arti- 
cles exposing activities of the in- 
ternational communist conspiracy 
which is actively working toward 
the overthrow of our American lib- 
erties and way of life: ‘Red Slant 
Reaches 10 Million U. S. Readers” 
and Felix Morley’s “Do We Want 
Freedom For or Freedom From.” 

In publishing such articles you 
are rendering a real service to 
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No other tire so totally new—so thoroughly tested 
—so completely proved. That’s what you get in the 
all-new Firestone Transport-100, long since proved 
in more than 109,000,000 miles of fleet tests to 
bring you 50% more original tread mileage and 
much greater drive wheel traction. Some sound 
reasons why: a mileage-boosting, quiet-running 
3-rib stabilized tread design. New bladed traction 
slots and a broader shoulder rib for far easier 


TRANSPORT-100 
BOOSTS TRUCK 


TIRE MILEAGE 5SO% 
-oo AND MORE 


PAPI Wa 
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steering. Stop-and-go traction power that greatly 
outperforms any other highway truck tire. It stops 
in two-thirds the distance—even on treacherous 
wet pavements—that most other tires need to stop. 
New stone guards, too, keep tread free of damaging 
rocks and pebbles. Get an extra tire mile for every 
two ... get the new Firestone Transport-100. In 
Shock-Fortified Nylon or Tyrex® Rayon cord, tube- 
less or tubed, at your Firestone Dealer or Store! 


ALWAYS SPECIFY FIRESTONE TIRES ON NEW TRUCKS 


*Firestone T. M. 


Member of THE ATA FOUNDATION of THE AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


® T.M. of Tyrex, Inc. 


Tune in Eyewitness to History every Friday evening, CBS Television Network Copyright 1961, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 














ANNOUNCING 


An extraordinary Value Line Special Situation 
Report on an overlooked industry group 
where new developments have stimulated 


EXPLOSIVE GROWTH 


and in which we expect 


STOCK PRICES T0 
DOUBLE & TRIPLE 


Moreover, the stocks herein brought to light are 
low-priced stocks now selling under $5 or $10 


“Explosive growth” is a phrase not often used by the Value Line organiza- 
tion. Nor is it ever used loosely. 

For this overlooked industry-group—whose revenues are doubling every 4 
or 5 years, with virtually no end in sight—the phrase “explosive growth” 
exactly describes the facts. 

Until now, however, certain government policies about to be changed, have 
had a devastating effect on profits for companies in this industry. Until now 
-——and not surprisingly—the investment community has therefore virtually 
ignored this group despite its foreseeable key role in one of the nation’s 
major industries. 

But as the investment meaning of new developments becomes increasingly 
obvious, we expect that demand for, hence the prices of, these stocks may 
advance dramatically. 

Should you decide to act upon Value Line’s specific buy recommendations 
now, we suggest you consider a “‘package’’ of these stocks rather than any 
one of them. (Because most of these issues are low-priced, it is possible to 
purchase several of them—thus achieving the benefits of diversification with- 
out an unduly large total investment.) 

No stock can ever be free of some risk. But it can be said of these stocks 
that the prospective rewards far outweigh any risks that can be visualized 
through the most intensive research and analysis. 


COMPLIMENTARY 


In conjunction with a special 4-week Guest Subscription, we will send you a 
free copy of the 20-page Report describing the following remarkable opportuni- 
ties in full detail, with specific recommendations for action: 


Each Stock’s Price Stock’s Stock’s 
When Originally Potential Price Potential 
Recommended to 1963-65 Increase 

8% 14 (More than Triple) +260% 

2% 10 (More than Triple) +320% 

2%, 9 (More than Triple) +260% 

614 18 (About Triple) +190% 

3% 14 (More than Triple) +275% 

6% 12 (About Double) + 75% 

1% 11 (More than Triple) +485% 

33% 11 (More than Triple; +2254 


Under this offer, you will also receive a free copy of Arnold Bernhard’s new book “The 
Evaluation of Common Stocks” (regular $3.95 clothbound edition published by Simon & 
Schuster). 


And for the special “guest” price of only $5 you will receive the next 4 Weekly 


Editions of the Value Line Survey with full page reports on each of 300 addi- 
tional selected stocks in key industries. 


To take advantage of this Special Offer, fill out and mail coupon below 














Name = a : - 
Address : : a iS OR pe 
City i= Ss State - Rs ae 
Send $5 to Dept. NB-IL 
THE VALUE LINE 
INVESTMENT SURVEY 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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awaken patriotic Americans to ef- 
fective action. 

The Reserve Officers Association 
of the United States is deeply con- 
cerned over the political, economic 
and psychological war that the 
communists have been conducting 
on an international basis for many 
years. 

We now have fourth dimensional 
(psychological) warfare commit- 
tees functioning at national, depart- 
mental (state) and local levels for 
the purpose of informing citizens as 
to the situation. 

NATION’S BUSINESS is helping 
in public education and we com- 
mend your efforts. 


LT. COL. FREDERICK W. BUCKY JR. 


Chairman, 4th-DW Committee 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Is it possible to purchase reprints 
of “Communism on _ Schedule” 
| February | ? 

My daughter is now writing an 
entrance exam to the school of her 
choice. This privilege would not be 
hers should our system, through 
ignorance or complacency, fail. 

PAUL A. DANABY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Appraisal of school problem 

Felix Morley’s “U. S. Dollars 
Would Increase Education Ills,” 
[April] is one of the clearest ap- 
praisals of the federal government’s 
unwise proposals toward education 
that I have read. 

Being both a college student and 
businessman I am especially inter- 
ested in studying contemporary 
problems in education. I have con- 
cluded that since less than 300 school 
districts out of 40,000 in the U. S. 
are in a penurious position it would 
be nothing less than a burlesque to 
extend aid to all schools. Also, the 
educationists should be totally elim- 
inated from our school systems. Our 
schools need values not dollars. We 
need real teachers not mild, unedu- 
cated guardians. 

Abolish the soft, intellectually 
sterile teachers’ colleges and substi- 
tute for them exciting and challeng- 
ing liberal arts programs and once 
more we will take on the character 
of respect that we as a nation have 
too long forfeited. 

I wish every student, parent and 
teacher could read Mr. Morley’s ex- 
cellent report. 


JOHN L. CURTO 


Curto Cement Paving Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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to make the most effective use of the assets in your estate 





YOUR ESTATE CAN SHRINK a third or more if you fail 
to plan for the bite of taxes, debts and transfer costs. An Attna 
Life Estate Analysis can help reduce shrinkage to the minimum 
and then provide cash to cover the unavoidable expense so | 
valuable assets remain intact. 


Such an analysis may save many thousands of dollars but it is i 
Pn | no one-man job. You need a well-coordinated team of experts 

to reach your goal: your attorney, accountant, trust officer and 
your A®stna Life representative backed by our unique Estate 
Analysis service. 





Here is teamwork that pays. Ask your Atna Life representative 
to put it to work for you. 


INSURANCE cs 
AVI NA LI FE COMPANY ce mee ace 


Hartford 15, Connecticut The Excelsior Life, Canada 





























HOW 
INTERCOM 
OVERCOMES 
UP-CREEPING 


COSTS 





Get all the facts now 








in this new FREE BOOKLET — 


Learn how Executone intercom 

can cut the many costs that put the 
squeeze on profits. Executone 
can: reduce your monthly 
telephone bill... cut accounting 
costs by simplifying data gathering 
... limit down-time by speeding 
assistance to trouble spots... 

cut idle personnel time between 
jobs . . . eliminate time wasted 
waiting for switchboard jam-ups to 
clear ...a dozen other ways that 

a flexible, internal communication 
system will help a company avoid 
the continuing profit-squeeze. 
Cost-minded executives will find 
much to stimulate them in this 
revealing booklet. 


Lrecilone 


Dept. B-3, 415 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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Executive 
Trends 


e What you'll need to stay competitive 


e How to get more out of each day 


e Planned: Study of problem salesman 





From all quarters today come predic- 
tions of fierce competition among 
American companies in the years 
ahead. 

Are the predictions sound? 

The answer is ‘“yes’—judging 
from the opinions of consultants and 
marketing authorities queried by 
NATION’S BUSINESS. 

A typical evaluation is offered by 
John R. Sargent, a partner in the 
consulting. firm of Cresap, McCor- 
mick and Paget. 

Mr. Sargent foresees “heavy com- 
petition . . . possibly the most in- 
tense competitive activity most in- 
dustries have experienced in the last 
20 to 25 years.” 

Tremendous expansion in produc- 
tive capacity, an accelerating rate 
of new product introduction and 
rising distribution costs are just a 
few of the factors which will pro- 
duce keener competition in the next 
10 years, the experts say. 


Tomorrow's sharper competition will 
show up primarily in marketing. 

Attractive price, high product 
quality and service advantages will 
be key weapons in the battle for the 
customer dollar. Customers them- 
selves will be choosier, more percep- 
tive, more insistent on getting the 
most for the dollars they spend. 

But much of the competitive in- 
fighting of the future will go on un- 
seen by the public. 

Example: Upward trend in distri- 
bution costs will generate backstage 


scuffing among producers to secure 
the services of the most efficient and 
best qualified distributors and job- 
bers. 

Ed Reynolds, manager of the 
marketing division of the American 
Management Association, says the 
increasing rate of technological in- 
novation will tend to shorten the 
life cycle of new products. 

“To survive and prosper,” Mr. 
Reynolds says, “a company will 
have to plan its marketing strategy 
with the utmost care. It will be es- 
sential to move a new product into 
the market early, to exploit the op- 
portunity while it exists, and to pull 
out as the market begins to close.” 


Tortoise-slow reading habits may be 
blocking your progress. 

Reading specialists say the aver- 
age executive spends half of his day 
reading, could cut two hours from 
the reading load by learning to read 
faster and with more comprehen- 
sion. 

Recognition of problem is spread- 
ing. More and more companies are 
sending executives to reading clin- 
ics, installing corrective reading pro- 
grams of their own. In nation’s 
capital, government officials are 
turning to speed-reading courses in 
greater number, perhaps inspired by 
President Kennedy, who took a 
course six years ago, built his read- 
ing speed to an excellent 1,200 
words a minute. 

Average businessman, before in- 
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VIRGINIA 
Success Story — 


1953—Poly-Scientific Corp. Founded 
1961-Yearly Sales Reach $4,000,000. 








The 33,000 sq. ft. Poly-Scientific plant at Blacksburg, Va., 
was completed in Nov. 1959; is already being expanded. A 
9,000 sq. ft. addition is under construction and another 9,000 
sq. ft. are owned in Blacksburg. 


From zero to a $4,000,000 annual volume in just 8 
years — that’s the story of Poly-Scientific Corporation, 
makers of miniaturized components for military guidance 
systems. P-S started operations in an old store at 
Blacksburg, Va. It grew rapidly and by 1958 the local 
industrial development corporation secured financing for 
construction of the present P-S plant. This plant has 
excellent rail and highway service 
... 1s well situated for distribution 
of company’s products ... is 
located in Virginia’s beautiful 





In 1953, P-S employed a handful of people; 


today, 400. Only 10°, of these Virginians are un- mountain country with its excel- 
skilled . . . 95°, are high school graduates and a high lent year ’round mild climate. 
percentage are college graduates. Absenteeism is 

’ ‘ very low and turnover practically nil. James J. Pandapas, president 


and founder of Poly-Scientific, 
says, ‘““To make the type of prod- 
- uct we sell, it takes the very best 
equipment, an extremely attrac- 








d a 7 
tive environment and — most 
} important of all — happy, highly-skilled people. We 
1 have all of these success factors at our Virginia plant.” 
: _ Find out more about the favorable growth climate of 
Virginia. In confidence, phone, wire or write .. . 
> C. M. NICHOLSON, Jr., Commissioner 
; Division of Industrial Development and Planning 
i Virginia Dept. of Conservation { 
' and Economic Development i 
5 Room 810- NB, State Office Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute at Blacksburg Phone MlIlton 4-4111 Ext. 2255 H 
p works closely with the company. A group of faculty Q ! 
members acts as a technical advisory committee. i 
1 Many V. P. I. graduates join Poly-Scientific. 
y 
A 
a e 
You, too,can find these...and many 


other great competitive advantages in . 











How clearly are you “getting through" 
to your group insured employeeS? Like most employers, 


you thought your group insurance program would promote morale, hold key 


employees, even increase output. But are the results clear cut? 

We think group insurance should create a clear “employer image” favorable to 
the employer. To insure this, we have developed an exclusive service called “Man- 
agement Recognition Program.” It is a discreet program of in-plant posters, payroll 
enclosures and employee booklets that builds a favorable “image” of you with your 
employees. We install it free. We provide all materials for maintaining it. Ask your 
Occidental agent or write us about the Management Recognition Program. 


OCCIDENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) 

















EXECUTIVE TRENDS 


continued 


struction, reads about 250 words a 
minute, according to E. L. Baab, 
Princeton, N. J., consultant who 
conducts reading improvement 
courses for business. After three 
weeks of training, Mr. Baab says, 
the average executive can attain a 
rate of 500 to 600 words a minute, 
which is a “satisfactory” minimum. 


Key to faster reading is breaking bad 
reading habits acquired in the past. 
Most American adults learned to 
read word by word, which reduces 
both speed and comprehension. 

Good readers, authorities say, 
learn to see a line or more at a time. 

Businessman should learn to use 
four different reading techniques, 
according to Mr. Baab. 

These include: 

1. Skimming—here you read rapid- 
ly for ideas, the general drift or 
sense of the subject matter. 

2. Scanning—here you read quick- 
ly, but to spot specific information 
which you want to retain. 

3. Intensive reading—this is read- 
ing for greater retention; a slower 
method, but still utilizing line-at-a- 
time perception. 

4. Critical reading—the most care- 
ful kind of reading; to be used when 
you are comparing information 
gleaned with knowledge you al- 
ready possess. 

Note: Specialists find that as 
reading speed rises, comprehension 
also increases. 


How well could you adjust to retire- 
ment? 

Psychiatrist Ewald Busse of Duke 
University says research into prob- 
lems of retirees indicates that pro- 
fessional, high-ranking executives 
tend to have more trouble adapting 
to retirement than people farther 
down the job scale. 

One reason for this, Dr. Busse 
says, is that top-level men tend to 
invest more—emotionally—in their 
job, work longer hours and fail to 
develop outside interests which can 
keep them happily occupied when 
their careers end. As a result, many 
develop disabilities after retiring. 

A number of psychiatrists were 

(continued on page 21) 
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TALENT HUNT FOR 
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MURDERERS’ ROW 


A boy stands taller, hits harder 
when a New York Yankees scout 
is in town. Busy as he is watching 
the Minors, the scout often takes 
time to stage a clinic for the small 
fry. It’s a mighty long road from 
sandlot to Series. The scout 
knows. He traveled it. The famous 
Yankee spirit is born there. 


Insurance protection for the 
Yankee players and property is 
provided by INA “packaging” —a 
custom-tailored program that com- 
bines many forms of insurance to 
give maximum coverage at mini- 
mum cost. 


This “package” concept, plus 
experience, flexibility and billion- 
dollar assets have made INA the 
leading insurer of American busi- 
ness, both large and small. Put 
INA to work for your business. 


In your personal coverage, too, 
INA “packaging” offers simpler 
and more economical coverage for 
your home, your car, yourself. Your 
INA agent or any broker will gladly 
explain how. See him—and get 
acquainted with INA. 


| 
INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA | 


Insurance Company of North America 
Life Insurance Company of North America 


World Headquarters: Philadelphia 
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EXECUTIVE TRENDS 


continued 


interviewed by NATION’s BusIt- 
NESS on this subject. All agreed 
that successful emotional—and 
physical—adaptation to retirement 
requires preretirement planning, 
cultivation of active hobbies and, in 
some instances, second careers to 
which active men can turn. 

Most doctors recommend hobbies 
that are of a social nature. This 
helps to head off neurotic preoccu- 
pation with self which can develop 
if a man’s nonwork interests are es- 
sentially solitary. 


Have problems with salesmen? 

Many firms do. Common com- 
plaints include: The older man who 
lets down when he realizes he has 
reached the end of the promotion 
trail, the alcoholic, the man who has 
woman trouble, the top sales pro- 
ducer who is not living up to com- 
pany rules. 

To round up industry thinking on 
ways such men can be rehabilitated 
and revitalized, the Sales Execu- 
tives Club of New York plans a 
large-scale survey of company prac- 
tices in dealing with the problem 
personality; results expected in a 
month or two. 


Vanishing jobs: The United States 
Department of Labor estimates that 
nearly a third of the job titles that 
exist today will be outmoded by sci- 
entific progress before 1970. These 
same technological changes, how- 
ever, will create thousands of new job 
titles and new job opportunities. 


Biases of personnel interviewers 
may be keeping good employes from 
getting on your payroll. 

This is indicated by research into 
interview techniques conducted 
among 273 companies by personnel 
and testing consultant Milton M. 
Mandell. A report on Mr. Man- 
dell’s study has just been published 
by the American Management As- 
sociation. 

Although the interview method is 
universally used in screening and 
selecting applicants, Mr. Mandell 
points out that many interviewers 
are deficient in appraising and 
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evaluating job candidates. “Too 
much talk and not enough listening, 
snap judgments and poor interview- 
ing techniques” were reported as 
frequent sources of interviewers’ 
mistakes. 

“More than 40 per cent of the 
companies reported that their inter- 
viewers are biased,” Mr. Mandell 
says. The bias is found in terms of 
age, sex, race, religion, appearance 
and in the complex of the interview- 
er’s own personality. 

Among the elements of bias re- 
ported: tendencies of interviewers 
to select people whose attitudes re- 
semble their own, choosing good- 
looking members of the opposite 
sex, overweighting the way an ap- 
plicant shakes hands. 


How tough a line will the Kennedy 
Administration adopt in enforcing 
and administering trade-practice 
laws? 

Many companies are asking this 
question. Their concern shows up 
in letters to business and industry 
associations, management groups. 

Some answers may be forthcom- 
ing late this month, early next when 
a professional management associa- 
tion brings together officials of the 
Federal Trade Commission, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, the Food 
and Drug Administration, other 
government agencies to brief busi- 
nessmen at New York meeting. 


Do some executives have a group in- 
feriority complex? 

I. Nevin Palley, president of In- 
ternational Telephone and Tele- 
graph Federal Laboratories, says a 
“professional inferiority complex is 
one of the chief occupational haz- 
ards plaguing the modern engineer.” 

Mr. Palley points out that a re- 
cent independent survey showed 
more than 80 per cent of all engi- 
neers surveyed were dissatisfied 
with their profession and many even 
doubtful that it is a profession. 

The reason for this feeling, Mr. 
Palley declares, is that some engi- 
neers seem to feel guilty that they 
are working for industry rather than 
for some scientific, nonprofit organ- 
ization engaged in pure creative re- 
search. These men forget, Mr. Pal- 
ley adds, that “without profitable in- 
dustry, there would be no nonprofit 
science organizations.” END 
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A1951 VW Truck looks almost exact- 
ly like a VW Truck made last week. 
But there are 178 differences between 
them—178 improvements that have 
been made through the years. Not in 
design, but in detail. 

For example, one of the changes 
last year was asynchromesh first gear 
that lets you shift down into low as 
easily as into any other gear. And 
there are others as noteworthy. 


Ten years of actual road experience 
have given Volkswagen engineers full 
opportunity to discover and eliminate 
any mechanical faults. 

Ten years of step-by-step improve- 
ment have given the Volkswagen 
dealer and his service mechanics full 
opportunity to know VW Trucks 
through and through. 

As a result, you can now judge VW 
Trucks not on what we think they 













© 1961 Volkswagen of America, Inc. 


We’ve been bug-hunting for 10 years 


ought to be able to do, but on what 
they have already done—for owners 
of 110,000 VW Trucks in this coun- 
try. Your Authorized VW Dealer will 
be glad to show actual cost reports 
fromsome of these owners. Just ask for 
a copy of our 60-page 
illustrated booklet, 
“The Owner’s View- 
point.” It’s free. No 
obligation, of course. 
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G.O.P. prepares for ’64 | 
with research and money 


BY EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 


IN POLITICS, as in sports, they all look good when 
they’re winning. Victory absorbs criticism, erases 
blunders, and causes some very ordinary politicians 
to fancy themselves as strategic geniuses. 

The hardest test for a political party is in defeat, 
especially when the defeat has been by a narrow 
margin. In such a situation, there is sure to be bitter- 
ness, squabbling and fault-finding. The time comes, 
however, when the wounded political party must look 
ahead and start thinking about a comeback. 

For the Republicans such a time arrives this spring. 
The occasion will be a big money-raising dinner in 
Washington, and the orator of the evening will be 
former President Dwight D. Eisenhower. He has 
promised to deliver his first major speech since leav- 
ing the White House. 

This dinner, which will attract Republican leaders 
from all over the country, will herald the Grand Old 
Party’s drive for additional House and Senate seats 
in the 1962 congressional elections. 

More than that, it will project the party’s thinking 
toward the next battle for the presidency in 1964. 

In America, with its wonderful two-party system, 
there is never any prolonged holiday from politics. 

Thus, while the smoke of battle was still rising 
from the 1960 election, the Republican National 
Committee put its research staff to work to determine 
just what had happened on Nov. 8—to see if any 
lessons could be learned from John F. Kennedy’s de- 
feat of Richard M. Nixon by 34,221,531 to 34,108,474, 
a margin of only 113,057 votes. 

The answer was ready by the time the Republican 
National Committee held its first postelection meet- 
ing, which took place two weeks before Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s inauguration as President. The answer was 
that the Kennedy-Johnson ticket beat the Nixon- 
Lodge ticket in the big cities and their suburbs. 

How important the big-city vote was in the out- 
come was illustrated by what happened in three de- 
cisive states—Illinois, New York and Pennsylvania. 

In Illinois, for example, Mr. Nixon carried 93 of 
the state’s 102 counties and piled up a plurality out- 
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side of Chicago of 447,454. In Chicago, however, Mr. 
Kennedy amassed a margin of 456,312, enough to 
offset the Nixon lead elsewhere in the state and give 
him Illinois by 8,858 votes. 

In New York, Mr. Nixon carried 51 of 62 counties 
and had a plurality outside New York City of 407,- 
452. But the Big Town gave his rival a smashing 
plurality of 791,118 and put the Empire State and 
its electoral vote in the Democratic column. 

In Pennsylvania, it was the same story. Mr. Nixon 


UPI PHOTOS 


Nixon, Rockefeller, and Goldwater are getting 
the only serious mention as next G. O. P. nominee 


took 52 of the 67 counties only to lose the Keystone 
State because of big Kennedy pluralities in Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia. 

Obviously the Republicans must do something to 
increase the party vote in the big cities. Sen. Thrus- 
ton B. Morton of Kentucky, chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, has appointed a task 
force headed by Ray C. Bliss of Ohio to study the 
problem and make some recommendations _ this 
summer. 

“The G.O.P. is still in business in a big way,” 
Chairman Morton told party strategists, and of course 
this is so. The money to be raised at the dinner here 
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June 1, and at other dinners elsewhere in the coun- 
try, will be used to help Republicans win House and 
Senate seats next year. It is almost certain that the 
G. O. P. will increase its strength in the House—the 
party out of power usually does in a midterm election 
-but it is doubtful that it will pick up the 43 House 
seats needed for control. 

At this point, six months after the past presidential 
election and three and a half years before the next, 
there would seem little profit in speculating about the 
identity of the 1964 Republican nominee. But there 
is speculation, a lot of it. 

So far only three names are mentioned seriously, 
those of former Vice President Nixon, Gov. Nelson 
A. Rockefeller of New York, and Sen. Barry Gold- 
water of Arizona. 

It is easing up now, but there was a good deal of 
criticism of Mr. Nixon after his 1960 defeat, most 
of it off the record. Both conservatives and liberals 
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Willkie, Stevenson, and Bryan won nomination 
for presidency when not holding elective offices 


in the Republican Party joined in the grousing about 
the way he conducted his campaign. 

Right-wing Republicans complained that the Cali- 
fornian was too gentle out on the stump, and said 
that he should have waged a rock ’em-sock ’em type 
of campaign as he did in his earlier political career. 

The G.O. P. liberals argued that he should never 
have wooed the South but should have stressed the 
civil-rights issue more in the North. They said that 
this might have won him more support among the 
Negroes, who voted overwhelmingly for Senator Ken- 
nedy. 

All the critics had a common complaint—that they 
couldn’t “get through” to Mr. Nixon. This cry always 
goes up from the losing camp after a presidential 
election. Tom Dewey heard it in 1948, and Adlai E. 
Stevenson in 1952 and 1956. 

Political forecasting is notoriously dangerous, and 
some would-be prophets already have been discred- 
ited in trying to chart Mr. Nixon’s future for him. 
These were the politicians who were saying back in 
the early winter months that he would skip the 1964 
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campaign and save himself for 1968. They predicted 
that he would do this by running for Governor of 
California in 1962 and promising to stick to that post 
through 64. (For more on California politics see 
page 27.) 

This kind of talk overlooked two things. First, a 
man who is considered a good presidential possibility 
can’t very well pick his spots. If there is strong senti- 
ment for him within his party, he is expected to bow 
to it. Second, it is dangerous for a party leader to 
give up the leadership and assume that he can win 
it back again. 

Howard Penniman, professor of government at 
Georgetown University, has gone back over the rec- 
ords and finds only one presidential candidate who 
lost, skipped a campaign, and won another nomi- 
nation—William Jennings Bryan. 

Anyway, all this is beside the point now, for Mr. 
Nixon has announced that he is returning to the 
practice of law and does not plan to run for the gov- 
ernorship of California next year. That would seem 
to mean that he will be available for the G.O. P. 
presidential nomination again in 1964. In fact he is 
scheduled to make a cross-country political speech- 
making tour this month. 

Senator Goldwater said recently that Mr. Nixon 
had the problem of “being elected to some kind of 
job or not being a voice in the Republican Party.” 
He added that “you can’t run the Republican Party 
from a lawyer’s chair—you have to run it from an 
elected position.” 

If the senator was saying that Mr. Nixon couldn’t 
hope to win the presidential nomination again in 64 
without holding office, he was overlooking some his- 
tory that pointed the other way. Adlai Stevenson won 
a second nomination in 1956 without holding office. 
Wendell Willkie, whom the Republicans nominated 
in 1940, not only did not then hold any office—he 
had never before run for office. 

Turning now to Senator Goldwater, he has been 
saying that as of now he has no intentions of seeking 
the G.O.P. presidential nomination three years 
hence. Maybe so, but his admirers are already beat- 
ing the drums for him. And there is every indication 
that the Goldwater-for-President boom will grow 
louder as time goes on. 

Governor Rockefeller, who pulled out of the race 
early in the 1960 preconvention period, has good rea- 
son to believe that his prospects will be brighter in 
64. He plans to run for a second term in New York 
next year, and his supporters are willing to bet that 
he will win by a landslide. 

After the last election, the Indianapolis Star con- 
ducted a poll among the 1,331 delegates to the 1960 
Republican National Convention, asking them what 
man they favored for the G. O. P. presidential nomi- 
nation in 1964. 

The Star announced on Feb. 16 that it had re- 
ceived replies from 780 delegates and that this was 
the result: for Mr. Nixon, 436 or 55.9 per cent; Sen- 
ator Goldwater, 218 or 27.9 per cent; Governor Rocke- 
feller, 85 or 10.9 per cent, and a scattering of votes 
for others. 

Most political reporters in Washington believe Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller will be the next Republican nominee. 
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Californians prepare to capitalize 
on new political power 


BY FELIX MORLEY 


EVERY MINUTE of the day and night, as its rate of 
population increase is now running, California makes 
a net gain of one inhabitant. Admittedly, people oc- 
casionally die there, in spite of the incomparable 
climate. But many more are being born and the im- 
migration from other states shows no sign of falling 
off. So, numerically speaking, California rapidly over- 
hauls New York and during the administration of 
its next governor, who will be elected in 1962, is 
destined to become the nation’s leading state in pop- 
ulation and political influence. 

An eastern visitor, traversing California after only 
a couple of years’ absence, sees many signs of this 
almost alarming rate of growth—about 10,000 people 
every week. During the traffic rush the arteries of Los 
Angeles are clogged in a manner that makes their 
designation as freeways sound ridiculous. South of 
that sprawling city the famous orange groves are 
being steadily bulldozed away by ever expanding 
suburbs. The same is true of the orchards and vine- 
yards in the hills north of San Francisco. That lovely 
metropolis disclaims the more rapid growth of south- 
ern California. But from the Napa Valley south over 
the Oakland bridge and down the peninsula to San 
José is now, by the great highways, a single strip- 
town nearly 75 miles long. 

There is pride in the growth of California, but there 
is also consciousness of grave problems. The current 
state budget estimates that 250,000 new jobs must be 
created there every year just to support the popula- 
tion increase. In the wordg of Robert A. Hornby, 
president of the State Chamber of Commerce, this 
means that: ““A minimum of $3 billion in capital in- 
vestment in business and industrial development will 
be needed annually.”’ Money as well as people must 
flow into California if the latter are to sustain them- 
selves. “Our salubrious sunshine and scenic gran- 
deur,” says Mr. Hornby, “are more than offset by our 
too many past attempts at fiscal hara-kiri.” 

Recession has slowed industrial growth in Califor- 
nia, as it has in the rest of the country, while its popu- 
lation races steadily ahead. In two respects the state 
has been hit harder than others. The national decline 
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in home building has severely affected the lumber 
industry in the north while in tne south the shift from 
military airplane building to guided missiles has hurt 
the semiskilled occupations in which current unem- 
ployment is heaviest. Also, the economy axe at the 
Pentagon is currently falling on service installations. 

Nevertheless, a lavish scale of social benefits helps 
to attract to California many whose chance of finding 
work there is currently slim. This situation exerts a 
constant leverage on taxes already high. These taxes, 
in turn, contribute to soaring prices. A package of 





California, with 40 electoral votes now, may 
soon overtake New York, which leads with 43 


American cigarettes costs more in San Francisco than 
it does in Mexico, where border towns are now cater- 
ing daily to the influx of California shoppers. 

In this combination of rapid population growth 
and accumulating problems is found the explanation 
of the seething political caldron in California now. 
Normally, six months after a political changeover is 
a dull period. 

But most decidedly that is not the case in Califor- 
nia today. There political discussion is likely to start 
at the breakfast table, continue through the day and 
last far into the night. Women are as keen on the 
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subject as men; children give pointers to their par- 
ents; college faculties and factory workers alike have 
organized study groups examining issues that to most 
of the country would seem premature. 

This exceptional interest, as pronounced in San 
Diego as in San Francisco, focuses on the eight ad- 
ditional congressmen which the Golden State will 
gain as a result of the 1960 census. This also means 
eight more electoral votes, giving California a solid 
bloc of 40 and therewith a commanding vote in the 
next electoral college. It is already certain that no 
candidate, in 1964, will be able to win the presi- 
dential nomination without California’s endorsement. 
With the political balance of power swinging to the 
West Coast, it is not surprising that people there 
should take their influential position seriously. 

Moreover, the course that California takes in 1964 
is going to be largely settled next year. Then Edmund 
G. Brown, the genial Democratic governor, must 
either bow out or seek re-election for another four- 
year term. In 1962, also, the eight new congressmen 
must be chosen from the new districts which the 
strongly Democratic legislature at Sacramento is now 
carving out in a manner calculated to enhance the 
power of that party. The Republicans must organize 
these new districts—three in the northern, five in the 
southern part of the state—if they are not to lose 
them all. The Democrats must do the same to make 
their not too subtle gerrymandering effective. The 
span of 18 months, to November, 1962, is none too 
long for either party to do this job efficiently. And 
both of them are stimulated by the knife-edge local 
political situation. 

On the face of it, the balance currently. swings to- 
ward the Democrats. State-wide, their registration 
outpoints the Republicans by three to two. In the 
legislature the Democratic majority is even more pro- 
nounced; two to one in the House and three to one 
in the Senate. With this advantage the Democrats 
hope to sweep the board in next year’s local elections, 
going on to hand President Kennedy all of Califor- 
nia’s 40 electoral votes if, as assumed, he is again 
the party candidate in ’64. With such a bonanza in 
the offing the current interest of the White House in 
California politics is obvious. 

The Democratic plan, however, can be more easily 
stated than achieved. The rising importance of the 
California governorship of itself stimulates rivalry 
for the position. Then there is the awkward fact that, 
in spite of Democratic preponderance on paper, the 
state went, narrowly, for Mr. Nixon last November. 

Since the former Vice President re-established his 
residence in Los Angeles, there has been a notable 
tightening of the ranks, pruning of deadwood and in- 
fusion of new blood—if one may mix the metaphors 
—in the California G.O.P. The “Greater Opportunity 
Party” is how Mr. Nixon expanded those letters in 
his recent significantly titled keynote address to 
the State Central Committee, at Sacramento. 

He is telling his people in no uncertain terms what 
they uneasily realize to be all too true—that popula- 
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tion growth alone is doing less than nothing to make 
their state a good place to live. In Mr. Nixon’s own 
words: 

“If California gets the reputation of being a hand- 
out state, that’s the kind of people who will come 
here—people who want a handout. If, on the other 
hand, California gets the reputation of being an op- 
portunity state, that’s the kind of people who will 
come—those who seek opportunity.” 

The unquestionable deftness of Mr. Nixon’s polit- 
ical leadership is seen throughout the state, and in 
every new issue that erupts to the surface. A good 
illustration is found in the outcry over the John Birch 
Society, very unfavorably publicized by the conserva- 
tive Los Angeles Times. In entering the arena on this 
sensitive subject the former Vice President side- 
stepped the question of whether this extreme right- 
wing group is, or is not, to be regarded as an Amerti- 
can form of fascism. Instead, he urged that people 
look at the underlying reason for such angry move- 
ments. This, he said, “is because our existing political 
organizations . . . do not offer a challenging, vital 
and effective program to fight the great battle for 
preserving and extending American ideals.” 

That criticism cannot be made of the rejuvenated 
Republican party in California today. Yet its wide- 
spread activity, even more than in the case of the 
Democrats, raises obstacles to the undisputed leader- 
ship of any single man. At gatherings of Republicans 
one hears the assertion, sometimes voiced with obvi- 
ous jealousy, that the former Vice President is out of 
touch with state problems and by no means neces- 
sarily the best choice for governor next year. 


ye & & 

Mr. Nixon must therefore play his cards with great 
caution. He cannot hope to be the Republican can- 
didate for President in 1964 unless the state organ- 
ization is solidly behind him. This it would be, were 
he elected governor in 1962. But to campaign openly 
for that post now could easily frustrate the lesser, and 
with it the greater, ambition. This outcome would be 
the more likely because the term of the next gov- 
ernor of California, from 1962 to 1966, is certain to 
be full of headaches. And any man who sought the 
office under suspicion of using it as a steppingstone, 
before completion of his term, would thereby auto- 
matically forfeit a large proportion of California’s 
notoriously independent-minded vote. 

It is therefore impossible to dissociate the problems 
and the politics of the great state which is now on the 
eve of taking population dominance away from New 
York. The growing pains of California are mounting, 
side by side with the so far unchecked flood of im- 
migration from every corner of the country. The new 
factor is a disposition, or at least a threat, on the part 
of some industries to move out of the state because 
of intolerable costs, as people continue to swarm in. 
That is the perceptible shadow back of California’s 
glorious sunshine. 

State pride would like to see a Californian in the 
White House. State problems more urgently demand 
a first-class governor in Sacramento, wholly dedi- 
cated to a task which, like state population, grows 
larger every minute. 
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Their ideas will 
shape your future 


New climate in White 
House aids planners 


A POWERFUL new force in deter- 
mining the course of the nation’s 
economy is asserting itself in Wash- 
ington. Its credo: The _ federal 
government has the right and the 
duty to manage the economy for 
the public benefit. 

This force is the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration’s Council of Economic 
Advisers. It is tiny as government 
agencies go—three members and a 
small staff—but it has presidential 
authority to expand its activities 
far beyond those undertaken by 
economic advisers in previous ad- 
ministrations. 

The Council’s basic duty is what 
it always has been: to advise the 
President on broad economic policy. 
But under its new chairman—artic- 
ulate, energetic Minnesota Univer- 
sity economist Walter W. Heller— 
it is systematically broadening its 
role in the government’s economic 
affairs. 

Although Dr. Heller and his fel- 
low Council members—economists 
James Tobin of Yale and Kermit 
Gordon of Williams—have held 
their posts only a few months, 
they’ve already made clear some of 
their specific immediate and long- 
term aims: 
>To set annual production, em- 


ployment, income and other goals 
for the economy. 

> To push for higher government 
spending on defense and a wide 
variety of domestic welfare pro- 
grams. 

> To push down long-term interest 
rates, even though this and the 
higher spending may bring more in- 
flation. 

> To eliminate many tax advan- 
tages for special groups of taxpay- 
ers, but lower tax rates generally. 
> To work out some new approaches 
to get foreign help for the U. S. in 
its balance of payments and other 
international economic problems. 
> To develop more efficient meth- 
ods of forecasting economic changes, 
and to attempt to prepare better 
for federal action to counter re- 
cession or excessive inflation—that 
is, to manage the economy more. 

> To help sell the economic policies 
of the Kennedy Administration to 
Congress and the public. 

Any skepticism as to the Coun- 
cil’s power should be dispelled by 
its performance so far. 

Dr. Heller and his team—all of 
whom, in spite of their academic 
degrees, prefer to be called simply 
“‘mister”—played the major role in 





the antirecession program Presi- 
dent Kennedy put together imme- 
diately after taking office, and in 
the stream of messages he sent Con- 
gress on economic matters in Feb- 
ruary and March. The Council 
wrote the original draft of the spe- 
cial Economic Message, with its 
catalog of antirecession programs. 

Mr. Heller is generally credited 
with being the author of the Ken- 
nedy proposal to liberalize social 
security benefits for widows, dis- 
abled workers, men from 62 to 65, 
and other groups. He also worked 
out the various schemes in the so- 
cial security and unemployment 
compensation plans to provide the 
more liberal benefits at once, as a 
shot in the arm for the economy, 
but to defer until later the tax in- 
creases to pay for them. 

The Council had a large voice in 
the message drafted at the Treas- 
ury Department to overhaul U. S. 
foreign economic policy. One, two, 
or all three of the members took 
part every step of the way in the 
preparation of the housing, educa- 
tion, health, budget and other spe- 
cial messages. Their suggestions, 
practically always accepted by the 
agency actually charged with put- 
ting the program together, ranged 
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continued 


from major policy to technicalities 
and wording. 

In addition, the Council has al- 
ready played a key role in many 
major Administration decisions not 
dealing with legislative policy. Mr. 
Heller and Mr. Tobin, for example, 
were extremely influential in get- 
ting the Federal Reserve Board to 
drop its long-standing policy against 
buying longer-term government se- 
curities—a switch designed to help 
bring down long-term interest rates 
to stimulate economic recovery and 
still hold up short-term interest 
rates to attract foreign funds and 
ease the balance of payments prob- 
lem. 

In Mr. Heller’s office the Admin- 
istration’s drive to persuade savings 
and loan associations to lower their 
interest rates was decided on; the 
Council gave the push the Treasury 
Department needed to stop the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association 
from selling mortgages in the open 
market, another move aimed at 
lowering home interest costs. 


Sense of urgency 

“In many ways, we are catalytic 
agents,” one of the Council mem- 
bers says. ‘“We don’t have authority 
for direct action ourselves, but we 
can promote action by other govern- 
ment agencies by bringing a sense 
of urgency to a problem or inject- 
ing a new idea or different perspec- 
tive.” 

In recent testimony to Congress, 
the Council did, in fact, set goals 
for economic performance, and 
members have already begun to 
speak and write more widely for 
the public. 

The CEA’s increasing prominence 
is in part the result of the intensity 
of the President’s preoccupation 
with economic problems. 

But certainly the Council’s stellar 
role is also due to the fact that it 
is made up of men wiih outstand- 
ing professional reputation, strong 
views, and energetic habits. They 
themselves have no doubt that they 
will keep the CEA in the thick of 
governmental policy-making even 
after the immediate economic crises 
are solved. 

“Our activity,” says Mr. Heller, 
“will increase rather than drop. The 
problems of achieving a truly full 
recovery and of overcoming our 
lagging growth rate, of handling 
delicate wage-price relations, of 
dealing with long-term foreign eco- 
nomic problems, will keep us busy.” 
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Mr. Kennedy dislikes having a 
number of special committees float- 
ing around the White House; he 
prefers to assign functions to spe- 
cific agencies. For example, he es- 
tablished under the Council, rather 
than in the White House itself, an 
Advisory Committee on Natural 
Resources Policy, with representa- 
tives of the interested government 
agencies and with authority to con- 
sult outside experts. 

The Eisenhower Administration 
had one special committee at the 
White House level studying ways to 
change specific government buying 
policies that might affect price lev- 
els generally, and another cabinet 
committee to adopt broad long- 
range policies for price stability and 
economic growth. The former was 
headed by then-Council Chairman 
Raymond J. Saulnier, and the lat- 
ter by then-Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon. President Kennedy has 
assigned both these jobs to a new 
National Advisory Board on Eco- 
nomic Policy, under Mr. Heller’s 
direction. The only reason he did 
not assign them to the Council itself 
is that Mr. Heller felt an advisory 
board might find it easier to hire 
part-time consultants. 

The President has said his cam- 
paign pledge to set up a special 
White House staff man to represent 
consumer interests would probably 
be assigned to a CEA employe. He’s 
also considering giving the Council 
and its expanding staff new jobs in 
defense mobilization planning, man- 
power planning, keeping track of 
the backlog of public works proj- 
ects, and other economic areas. 

The CEA is comparatively young 
as government agencies go. The 
Employment Act of 1946, better 
known as the Full Employment Act, 
proclaimed federal policy to be to 
‘promote maximum employment, 
production, and purchasing power.” 
To advise the President how to go 
about achieving this, the Act set up 
the three-man Council. 

Its first chairman, appointed by 
former President Truman, was the 
scholarly, elderly Edwin G. Nourse. 
He kept the CEA out of overt politi- 
cal activity, but never wielded a 
great deal of influence at the White 
House. His successor, Leon Keys- 
erling, had relatively good access to 
President Truman, but he rubbed 
many people in government and 
Congress the wrong way, and his 
influence beyond the White House 
itself was not great. 





Moreover, President Truman had 
a_ staff economist at the White 
House, as did President Eisenhower 
later, and the Council lost some of 
its work—and power—to him. Under 
Mr. Truman, Council members fre- 
quently fell out among themselves, 
dissipating their influence still fur- 
ther. The CEA staff did have con- 
siderable influence with other gov- 
ernment agencies, however; in fact, 
some observers feel the staff had 
more influence than the members. 

Under President Eisenhower, the 
Council chairman had more influ- 
ence personally with the President, 
but other members and the staff 
faded into the background. Both of 
Mr. Ejisenhower’s chairmen—Dr. 
Arthur F. Burns of the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, and Dr. 
Saulnier of Columbia—tended to 
play their cards close to their chests. 
This had the effect of cutting down 
the impact of the agency as a whole. 

Both men had handicaps, too. For 
one thing, President Eisenhower’s 
first White House staff economist, 
Gabriel Hauge, was extremely in- 
fluential. While he and the Council 
chairman tried to avoid overlap or 
conflict, this was frequently diffi- 
cult. In addition, President Eisen- 
hower was just as likely to take his 
economic advice from other sources 
—his powerful Treasury Secretaries, 
George M. Humphrey and Robert 
B. Anderson, and forceful Budget 
Bureau directors, Joseph M. Dodge 
and Maurice H. Stans. 


How influence waned 


In a way, the Council helped 
diminish its public impact. It adopt- 
ed a policy of refusing to testify 
in public, and its members did com- 
paratively little speech-making and 
writing. It concentrated its annual 
reports on analysis of the past per- 
formance of the economy, and re- 
fused to set goals or even look far 
ahead. Its role in foreign economic 
policy was diluted in favor of other 
White House specialists, and its ad- 
visory comments on legislation and 
other policies were advanced in a 
rather subdued voice in interagency 
meetings. 

By contrast, President Kennedy 
has proclaimed his desire for a 
strong Council, and he seems to be 
translating that desire into reality. 
He abolished the job of White 
House staff economist, and in one 
of his earliest public statements 
after his election charted a broad 
role for the CEA. 
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Chairman Heller (left), Council members Gordon (center) and Tobin, returning 


to their offices from White House, discuss conference 


“I intend,” he said at Palm Beach 
when he presented Mr. Heller to 
the press as his choice for chairman, 
“the economic reports to deal not 
only with the state of the economy 
but with our goals for economic 
progress. 

“And I don’t think we should 
treat the economy in narrow terms 
but in terms appropriate to the 
optimum development of the human 
and natural resources of this coun- 
try, of our productive capacity and 
that of the Free World.” 
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To do the job, President Ken- 
nedy chose three of the most re- 
spected liberal economists in the 
business. 

Graying, 45-year-old Walter 
Wolfgang Heller was plucked from 
his post as head of the Economics 
Department of the Minnesota 
School of Business Administration. 
He is a long-time public finance 
expert, a former Treasury Depart- 
ment official who helped shape the 
income tax withholding system in 
World War II and the tax increase 


with President Kennedy 


program of the Korean war. Liberal 
enough to have been fiscal adviser 
to Orville Freeman when the latter, 
now Secretary of Agriculture, was 
governor of Minnesota, he is still 
acknowledged enough of an impar- 
tial expert to have done the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica’s article on tax- 
ation. 

Backing up Mr. Heller are two 
other men almost as experienced in 
the executive and legislative mazes. 
Forty-three-year-old James Tobin 

(continued on page 64) 
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WHAT’S HAPPENED TO 


SALES 








Mass selling techniques are 
changing the salesman’s role 


WHAT’S HAPPENED to salesmanship? 

Many consumers—and businessmen—are asking this 
question. 

One customer has bought three compact cars of the 
same make within the past year. The first was bought as 
a family car. He later decided to put his family on a two- 
car basis, and finally invested in a third car for his son. 

No car salesman had contacted him before his first 
purchase. No salesman followed up any of the purchases 
to try to make another sale or inquire if his friends or 
neighbors might be prospects. The salesman from whom 
he bought, in fact, seemed to show little interest in mak- 
ing the sales. 

Consumers across the country report similar experi- 
ences as they buy automobiles, appliances, clothing, and 
other consumer goods. They feel that they are not being 
sold as enthusiastically as they once were. 

Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges, who has ac- 
quired a reputation as a salesman himself, underlined 
the problem at a press conference: | 

“If you really want to find out what’s wrong with this 
country, then you ought to see how little activity we have 
in trying to sell. 

“Just go to a hotel and try to get a room. They may 
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have plenty of rooms, but they make you think they are 





doing you a favor by letting you come in. They even hide 
the registration cards. 

“Go to a railroad and try to get some courteous treat- 
ment in buying a ticket or asking something—or even go 
to the airlines. 

“Go anywhere where things are being sold, and you 
will find they are not doing a half-job in this country.” 

There are exceptions to this indictment, but business- 
men also are concerned. In the automobile industry, for 
example, an inventory of more than one million cars 
piled up. Marketing executives of the companies say that, 
in view of the great number of models and styles being 
offered now, a one-million-car inventory is not too large 
in a year when six million cars are sold. Production has 
been cut back sharply in recent months, however, and the 
inventory has dropped slightly. 

More than six million cars were sold in 1960, but a de- 
cline in sales this year casts serious doubt on the indus- 
try’s expressed hope of selling another six million cars in 
1961. Sales have begun to pick up, but the total still is 
running behind last year. 

Current problems in selling automobiles and other con- 
sumer goods are the result of a number of factors. One of 
the most important is an attitude of consumer caution 
that was induced by an uncertain business outlook. Fail- 
ure of sales to come up to (continued on page 78) 
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Smart young newcomers 
sell conservative view 












New trend? Old hands at Capitol believe these new 
congressmen signal swing away from federalization 


LANKY, 36-year-old freshman Congressman Jim 
Battin of Montana strode into the ornate, high- 
ceilinged offices of Republican House Leader Charles 
Halleck one day early in the present session of 
Congress. : 

“T want you to know, sir,” he said to the conserva- 
tive veteran G.O.P. leader, “that I will be with you on 
most issues. But on other issues I won’t be, because 
I’m just not that liberal.” 

Across Capitol Hill on the fourth floor of the Old 
House Office Building a few weeks later, 39-year-old 
Don Bruce of Indiana, another new member of the 
House, calmly dictated a letter to a labor union 
leader in his home district. The union chief had 
urged Representative Bruce to back the Kennedy 
Administration program to “keep America moving.” 

“T intend to keep America moving,” dictated Mr. 
Bruce, “moving in the path of individual liberty and 
in strengthening the basic Constitutional system of 
government.” He flatly stated that government should 
“drastically reduce the entire tax burden .. . and let 
the honest laws of economics get to working.” 

Warning your leader you won’t always stand with 
him and writing your constituents that you disagrec 
with them may seem unwise politics, particularly for 
new members. But Representatives Battin and Bruce 
don’t see it that way. Like many of the 58 first-term 
members of the Eighty-seventh Congress, they have 
both independence and conservatism as part of their 
make-up. Not only do they have convictions, but 
they and many of their new colleagues have the drive 
and the know-how to sell their beliefs. They are 
helping inject new vigor into the political cause of 
free enterprise. 

Many new members of the House in this Congress 
are sharply conservative in contrast to the Eighty- 
sixth Congress when most new members were liberal. 
The change is as drastic as has been seen in recent 
times. 

Moreover, some congressional leaders not only 
predict that the new wave of outspoken young con- 
servatives is the forerunner of many more young con- 
servatives, but also consider it more representative of 
the philosophy of the nation as a whole than is the 
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welfare state doctrine that has dominated national 
government programs over most of the past generation. 

“Many people say that resistance to radical ideas 
and the spendthrift schemes in government is grow- 
ing; I believe this is true,” Minority Leader Halleck 
told NaAtTIon’s BusINEss. ‘Many of the new 
members,” he said, ‘“‘were running against these radi- 
cals and they pitched their whole campaigns against 
this philosophy.” 


Freshman Rep. John Rousselot, 33, 
is California Republican who active- 
ly promotes conservative cause 



























































































Key Democratic conservative in the House, Rep. 
Howard W. Smith of Virginia, also believes con- 
servatism is on the rise. One indication is that he 
was swamped by letters of praise from all over the 
country after a recent television program on which 
he spoke out for constitutional and economical gov- 
ernment. 

House Republican Policy Chairman John Byrnes 
of Wisconsin notes, “There has been a considerable 
rise in conservatism on the college level in the past 
several years. The conservatives in Congress could 
be a natural result of this, together with efforts to 
encourage younger people to participate in politics.” 

From Representative Bruce comes this analysis: “TI 
think we have seen the beginning of a philosophical 
evolution based on dedication to principle. In the 
recent past we have been seeing government as a 
false idol. Our bankrupt liberalism has been por- 
trayed as a symbol of all good things. It has tended 
to erode our spiritual values that are the basis of our 
liberty. But I think this will be changed.” 

Another new member, 32-year-old John Ashbrook 
of Ohio, reports, ““The temper of the people is more 
conservative than you would think.” He concluded 
this after traveling and speaking in 200 cities around 
the country as chairman of the Young Republicans 
from 1957 to 1959. 

Forty of the 58 first-term members in the new Con- 
gress are Republicans; in the previous Congress, 59 of 


Rep. Richard Ichord, 34, 


North Carolina Democrat 


the 78 new members were Democrats. Though most 
of the conservative freshmen wear the Republican 
label, the freshman Democrats also include articulate, 
self-reliant young conservatives. 

One Democratic freshman, for example, was 
quizzed by the liberal chairman of a major congres- 
sional committee as to how he planned to vote on 
pending issues. At the risk of not winning a seat on 
this important committee, the new member refused 
to commit himself to vote the way the chairman 
wanted. He lost the committee post. 

Another new young Democrat pored over the 
Administration’s aid to education bill searching out 
cloudy phrases in its language that might make it un- 
acceptable to him. He did this in spite of the fact 
that his state’s political leaders were pressing him 
and other members of his congressional delegation to 
support the Administration bill unswervingly. 

Much has been made of the youth, scholarship and 
vigor of Kennedy Administration officials. It has 
reinforced the political cliché that links youth with 
liberalism and age with conservatism. The increasing 
age of some of the conservative congressional vet- 
erans also has served to point up the freshness and 
enthusiasm of members of the new executive branch. 
This has tended to draw attention from the youth, 
vigor and intelligence that has come to Congress. 

The seniority system in Congress makes legislative 
buck privates of all new (continued on page 44) 


Rep. Donald C. Bruce, Photos of more 
Indiana Republican, is young leaders o 
ex-news commentator pages 44, 51, 52 


is Democrat and ex-Speaker 
of Missouri legislature 


Rep. Horace Kornegay, 37, 
was prosecuting attorney 

















AN ASSET 


MAKE SHELF-SITTERS 





What to do about men who stop moving up the ladder 


BUSINESS TODAY has increasing numbers of men on 
shelves—men temporarily or permanently stalled in 
their present jobs. 

Some are there because of management intention. 

Others are there through personal choice. 

In either case the shelf-sitters distort the picture 
of the company organization as a ladder which em- 
ployes may climb rung by rung, with the presidency 
open to everyone. When several rungs become shelves, 
a number of problems arise. 

These problems are complicated because shelving 
has not occurred through systematic effort. As one 
president says, “It is not a rational, well conceived 
device but rather one that grew up surreptitiously to 
meet needs.” 

Sound shelf administration, coordinated with a 
program that also has a ladder of rungs leading to 
advancement, is greatly needed. The policies of re- 
specting those who stay behind and rewarding those 
who move ahead must be coordinated to make the 
best use of a firm’s manpower talent. 

By acknowledging the need for and presence of 
shelves, business can make the shelf a major admin- 
istrative tool. 

The first step is to identify the several kinds of 
corporate shelves and the characteristics of the peo- 
ple who occupy them. Shelf-sitters may be men who 
are: 


> Unsatisfied but capable. With no present room up- 
stairs to boost them higher, these men are in the bank 
for future use. 


> Unsatisfied but at ceiling of ability. Unable to go 
higher, they still want to rise. 


> Satisfied but capable of rising higher. These men 
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have voluntarily built a shelf on which they may rest. 


> Satisfied. Good men in present spots who do not 
want to rise higher and lack the ability to do so. 


Unsatisfied but capable 

These men are frequently on shelves of the com- 
pany’s own making. Because business today requires 
multiple offensives to meet unexpected needs, every 
firm needs what the sports world calls ‘a strong 
bench.” 

Stockpiling of executive talent sometimes two and 
three layers deep is necessary to assure adequate 
executive succession. 

This means that some men have to be held at their 
current level although they are capable of going 
higher. 

The executive in this category has been judged 
capable of rising considerably higher. He is shelved 
merely to pause and reflect, to gain perspective and 
maturity. He is not moved completely out of the thick 
of things, but is placed on a shelf which has known 
possibilities for testing the qualities that superiors 
believe he has. 

Such shelving may be merely for seasoning or the 
man may be held as a reservist. Sudden deaths and 
crises such as growth periods make depth of manage- 
ment necessary. 

Besides, adequate depth makes the first string work 
harder. 

Here shelf-insight is important. For example, one 
president put a promising (continued on page 94) 


Dr. Eugene Emerson Jennings, the author, is a pro- 
fessor in the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 


tration at Michigan State University. 
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Able men, put in the bank for future 
use, are on a temporary shelf made by 
management, and likely to be unsatisfied 


Men at the ceiling of their capacity 
may be unsatisfied on their shelf, 
can cause damage to the company 


Satisfied men capable of rising higher 
may want to rest on lower shelf, must 
be forced to move up by management 





Good men who do not want to rise above 
present job, and lack ability to do so, 
should be assured that they are needed 








FORCE FOR 
ECONOMIC 
GROWTH 


Richard Wagner, new president of the 


United States Chamber of Commerce, 
has a message for all Americans 
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ON A COOL, SUNNY MORNING early this spring, a 
64-year-old man climbed briskly to the top of a gran- 
ite ledge far up a barren mountain on the edge of the 
Anza-Borrego desert in southern California. He looked 
down sympathetically at a red-faced reporter, 25 years 
his junior, who was struggling painfully up the rocks 
behind him. 

“We will turn back now if you wish,” he said. “I 
didn’t realize how far we had climbed.” 

Then he added, with a wistful look at the challeng- 
ing cliff above him: “I always want to keep on going.” 

That offhand remark may offer a clue to the extraor- 
dinary drive which Richard Wagner has manifested 
during a 50-year business career which was crowned 
by his election as president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

Mr. Wagner is a genuinely modest person, and he 
winces with embarrassment when anyone suggests 
that his life would have made good copy for the late 
Horatio Alger. 

“People give too much credit to the poor boy who 
succeeds,” he said recently. “If you start with noth- 
ing, you have a powerful incentive to work hard and 
achieve something. The fellow who deserves high 
praise, in my opinion, is the rich man’s son who 
doesn’t have the goad of poverty, but who still man- 
ages to do something worth while with his life.” 

By that criterion, Mr. Wagner does not deserve 
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much credit. He was amply assisted by the goad of 
poverty when he was young. It sent him to work, as a 
bank runner, when he was 14. It induced him to study 
shorthand at home so that he would move up to a 
stenographer’s job in the bank at 15. It caused him to 
attend night classes for many years, first to get his 
high school diploma, and then to continue his educa- 
tion at Northwestern University and the American 
Institute of Banking. 

By the time he was 30, Mr. Wagner had become 
an executive of his bank, and was earning $9,500 a 
year, which was a lot more money then than it is now. 
It seems fair to assume that, at this point, the goad of 
poverty was no longer pricking at his back. But Dick 
Wagner has always wanted “to keep on going.” 

That, perhaps, explains why he left the compara- 
tive security of his bank position at the depth of the 
depression to begin a new and highly successful 
career aS an entrepreneur. Today, Mr. Wagner is 
board chairman and chief executive officer of the 
Champlin Oil & Refining Co., one of the nation’s 
rapidly growing integrated petroleum companies. 

Although still an active manager, Mr. Wagner has 
made time in recent years for an increasing amount 
of public service. He became a director of the U. S. 
Chamber in 1957, and a vice president and chairman 
of the Policy Committee in 1960. He has served as a 
member of the American delegation to the Geneva 
conference of signatory nations to the General Agree- 
ment on Trade and Tariffs (GATT). And in June he 
will go to Geneva again as U. S. employer delegate 
to the 45th International Labor Organization con- 
ference. He also serves as a director of the American 
Petroleum Institute and a member of The Tax In- 
stitute. He has written a number of articles for 
financial publications about taxation and corporate 
finance, fields in which he has a special interest. 

You expect to find certain personality traits in men 
who make it the hard way. The long struggle upward 
is supposed to leave them hard, aggressive, ambitious, 
and narrow in their interests. 

Mr. Wagner is a disappointment to people who 
have swallowed this stereotype. He is an amiable and 
relaxed person, whose easy-going manner extends 
even to his hobbies, which he insists on enjoying 
rather that pursuing with ruthless perfectionism. He 
has a casual attitude toward material possessions 
which indicates that his acquisitive instinct, if it ever 
was sharp, has long since been satisfied. He seems to 
have no great hunger for fame or public recognition. 

He does not look upon his vast business responsi- 
bilities as a burden, nor does he seek any sympathy 
for having to make high-risk decisions every day. On 
the contrary, it is obvious that he thoroughly enjoys 
his work, and that he would gladly undertake new 
ventures, for the sheer exhilaration of the game, even 
if he had to pay for the privilege. 

Indeed, if Mr. Wagner ever retires, it will not be 
because he is tired of working, but because he wants 
more time to pursue his other interests, which include 
geology, golf, fishing, hiking, canoeing, skiing, moun- 
tain climbing, and music. 

There is one respect in which the new Chamber 
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president does live up to popular expectations as a 
self-made man. He is an outspoken conservative in his 
political and economic views. His own experience has 
left him with an unshakable faith in the free enter- 
prise system, and he is eager to defend it against 
what he calls “the encroachment of big government.” 

“People who believe in the right of free men to 
make their own decisions used to be called liberals,” 
he says. “Now we’re called conservatives—or even 
reactionaries. According to Webster, the word ‘reac- 
tion’ is used in medicine to mean a build-up of re- 
sistance to virus infection. I think it is time for busi- 
nessmen to become reactionaries in that sense. We 
must become active and effective in politics and help 
build up a resistance to the virus of alien isms which 
are contrary to traditional American principles.” 

Mr. Wagner will hammer hard at that theme during 
the coming year, when he will be serving as chief 
spokesman for the nation’s leading business organ- 
ization. 

He also hopes, during his tenure as president, to 
“overcome the false idea that the Chamber of Com- 
merce is against everything.” 

“T think we should stress the positive side of our 
program by talking about the many things we are 
for,” he says. “Obviously, we support every action 
and measure within the scope of orthodox free en- 
terprise principles which will promote economic 
growth. 

“The National Chamber is the major vehicle 
through which businessmen generally can discuss, 
analyze and express their views on national issues. 
It brings together men who not only have served as 
business executives but also, in many instances, in 
public, civic, educational and other areas in which 
people generally are interested. It includes men from 
every division of commerce and industry, men from 
agriculture, the professions and the sciences, all of 
whom contribute to the conclusions reached on 
matters affecting the public interest. 

“While it is nonpartisan, its members are essenti- 
ally conservative. They believe in the basic princi- 
ples of Americanism on which this nation was 
founded. They believe in achieving the utmost in 
economic growth and strongly support those measures 
which, in their judgment, will promote that growth. 
At the same time they strongly oppose measures 
which they feel inhibit economic growth.” 

Another myth he would like to demolish is the 
notion that corporate profits are excessive. Actually, 
he says, under present tax rates, business is unable 
to retain enough of its earnings to finance the kind of 
healthy and steady expansion which is necessary to 
create new jobs for a growing population. 

“Risk capital is the seed corn of economic growth. 
With our high personal income tax rates, it is no 
longer possible for individuals to accumulate the 
amount of risk capital needed. Therefore, the econ- 
omy relies heavily on the use of retained corporate 
profits to finance necessary business expansion. But 
such profits as a whole have been diminishing in re- 
lation to our total economy because all of our growth 
in the past 10 years has (continued on page 83) 
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today’s outlook 


AGRICULTURE 


This may be another bumper crop 
year, despite the new feed-grain 
law. 

Before the feed grain program 
passed, crop producers indicated 
their intentions to plant 330 million 
acres. This compares with 329 mil- 
lion in 1960 which resulted in an 
all-time record production. 

The new program’s effect in 
shrinking production will be at least 
partially offset by several factors: 

1. High acreages in 1959 and rec- 
ord yields in 1960 for both corn and 
grain sorghums provide a larger 
production base for the higher sup- 
port prices. 

2. Participants may be expected 
to retire their poorest land to 
achieve maximum production on the 
planted acreage. 

3. Farmers who did not raise 
corn or grain sorghums in the past 
two years will benefit from the 
higher support prices on the other 
feed grains—oats, barley and rye— 
with no acreage limitation. 

4. Corn-hog producers raise corn 
to meet their on-farm feed require- 
ments and are less responsive to 
price-incentive programs. 

5. Higher support prices on a 
number of other crops may increase 
plantings substantially. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Administration is asking 
postal rate increases and many be- 
lieve Congress will finally enact 
them into law. 
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Natural gas production 
hits record high 
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The Kennedy proposal, similar to 
that in the Eisenhower budget mes- 
sage, is designed to raise $741 mil- 
lion in new revenue. Another $123 
million will be raised through ad- 
ministrative increases in interna- 
tional mail rates, fees for special 
services and appropriations to cov- 
er congressionally directed rate con- 
cessions. 

The $741 million will come from 
one-cent increases in letter and air 
mail and adjustments in rates on 
publications and advertising circu- 
lars. The legislative and adminis- 
trative increases together are de- 
signed to eliminate an anticipated 
postal deficit of nearly $900 million. 

Last year, while increasing postal 
salaries, Congress refused to in- 
crease rates to obtain compensating 
revenue. Faced with the mounting 
deficit, however, the present Con- 
gress is expected to raise rates, 
probably in this session. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Multibillion-dollar housing and 
community development bills are 
now before Congress. Early action 
is likely in both Houses. 

The most costly parts of these 
bills center around proposals to use 
federal funds in a continued effort 
to get rid of slums and to rebuild 
blighted areas of cities. The $4.5 
billion cost of the Administration 
recommendations on public housing 
and urban renewal—the two biggest 
federal operations—would expand 
programs which have not been suc- 
cessful. 





Source: American Gas Association 


The public housing program, set 
up in 1937, has put up about 500,- 
000 housing units. The urban re- 
newal program, tracing back to 
1949, has committed almost $2 bil- 
lion in federal funds. Neither has 
solved slum problems. 

Slums arise because laws give in- 
centives to create slums and some 
families are willing to live in them. 

Revisions of tax laws (federal, 
state and local) and changes in lo- 
cal zoning, building and housing 
codes are frequently more needed 
than money to remove slums. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


Businessmen interested in finance 
legislation would do well to keep 
an eye on congressional committees 
other than the banking and cur- 
rency committees. 

The House Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, for example, handled 
a housing bill involving billions of 
dollars. 

It approved legislation providing 
for the Secretary of the Treasury 
to advance “such additional sums” 
as the Veterans Administrator may 
request to finance direct home loans 
for World War II and Korean vet- 
erans. The amount could reach $1.2 
billion by 1966. 

Another proposal, which would 
provide for sale of $2.5 billion of 
debentures to finance direct loan 
operations, was not approved by the 
Committee. These sales would by- 
pass regular congressional control 
and make Treasury management 
of the public debt more difficult. The 
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House went along, but the deben- 
ture proposal still could be offered 
in the Senate. 


DISTRIBUTION 


A check of 1961 sales results in 
10 retail categories shows only one 
which improved its volume over the 
same period last year. Only eating 
and drinking places showed sales 
improvement during the first two 
months this year, according to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

People spending more money for 
food and drink away from home are 
an important by-product of general 
postwar prosperity and the popula- 
tion boom. Hence, recent business 
growth in this line has been tre- 
mendous. Many restaurant and 
cafeteria chains have more than 
tripled their sales volume over the 
past 10 years. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


A larger role for American busi- 
ness in U. S. foreign policy has been 
urged by Sen. Alexander Wiley 
of Wisconsin, senior Republican of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. ‘International relations 
could be greatly improved if we of- 
fered to employes and management 
of businesses operating overseas a 
greater chance to serve the coun- 
try,” he says. 

Senator Wiley points out that, op- 
erating overseas, American busi- 
nesses and individuals produce 
goods and services for the benefit 
of local consumers, creating jobs, 
and playing a significant role in the 
economic life of these countries. 

Rallying points for such efforts in 
the past have been and can con- 
tinue to be the American chambers 
of commerce abroad—now operat- 
ing in 22 countries. These organiza- 
tions are ambassadors of good will 
and demonstrate the meaning of the 
free enterprise system. 

A new booklet, “Activities of 
American Chambers of Commerce 
Abroad,” issued by the National 
Chamber, points out the scope of 
their operations. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Administration spending propos- 
als are beginning to mount up. 

Expressed in terms of expendi- 
tures, the Administration already 
has proposed increases to the Eisen- 
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hower budgets for fiscal 1961 and 
1962 of $2 billion and $3.3 billion, 
respectively. According to Adminis- 
tration estimates, deficits totaling 
$2.2 billion and $2.8 billion are likely 
for the respective fiscal years. 

These estimated expenditures and 
deficits are based on cash outlays 
for only two fiscal years. The new 
budget requests carry increased 
new spending authority of $5 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1961 and $5.1 billion 
in 1962, which would mean an 
actual increase in expenditures of 
another $4.8 billion in 1963 or 
thereafter. 

The Administration estimates 
that its massive housing program 
will cost $3.2 billion, but many feel 
the cost will exceed $7 billion. In 
addition, it would be financed al- 
most entirely by , borrowing from 
the Treasury (backdoor spending) 
rather than through normal appro- 
priation procedures. 


LABOR 


Common situs secondary boycott 
legislation, probably the most im- 
portant labor issue before the 
Eighty-seventh Congress, is ap- 
proaching a climax. 

The measure is the prime objec- 
tive of the 18 building and construc- 
tion trade unions in the AFL-CIO, 
but its path through Congress has 
been slowed because of disagree- 
ment between the building unions 
and the old CIO industrial giants. 

The industrial labor units say the 
proposal would harm their jurisdic- 
tional claims over the installation, 
repair and maintenance of plant 
equipment. 

A rumor persists in Washington 
that the construction unions would 
like to compromise. 

They are said to be willing to drop 
demands for secondary boycott leg- 
islation if Congress would broaden 
the wage-fixing Davis-Bacon act. 
Building tradesmen want to see 
the cost of fringe benefits consid- 
ered part of prevailing wage stand- 
ards which the Secretary of Labor 
sets for all government construc- 
tion contracts exceeding $2,000. 

This would force nonunion con- 
tractors to stop bidding on govern- 
ment work or to raise their bids. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


The proved reserves of natural 
gas in the United States reached an 


all-time high of 263.7 trillion cubic 
feet in 1960, an increase of 1.1 
trillion cubic feet over 1959’s re- 
serves, according to the American 
Gas Association. 

Discoveries of new fields and ad- 
ditional pools found in established 
fields totaled 6.6 trillion cubic feet, 
exceeded previously only in 1953 
and 1957. 

Meanwhile, natural gas produc- 
tion climbed from 12.4 trillion cubic 
feet in 1959 to a record 13 trillion in 
1960. Texas and Louisiana had 68.6 
per cent of both the reserves and the 
production. 

Only a decade ago estimated 
proved reserves were 185.6 trillion 
cubic feet. 

This growth has taken place de- 
spite ever increasing cost of pro- 
duction, regulation of prices by the 
Federal Power Commission, and 
threats to remove the percentage 
depletion deduction. 

Canada’s natuyal gas reserves, 
which will play an increasingly im- 
portant part in the U. S. economy 
through imports, also broke a record 
by rising to 30.6 trillion cubic feet. 


TAXATION 


With little fanfare, a bill of con- 
siderable importance to business 
passed both Houses and has been 
signed by the President. 

The bill was introduced by Rep. 
Edwin E. Willis, Democrat of Lou- 
isiana. It will open the doors for 
a much-needed study of the prob- 
lem arising under the ‘“Scripto 
case.” Under this Supreme Court 
decision, a state may compel an 
out-of-state vendor to collect and 
remit to the state that state’s use 
tax based on purchases made by 
the in-state customer. This places 
a heavy administrative burden on 
some businesses. 

In September, 1959, Congress en- 
acted a bill more clearly to define 
the power of states to tax income 
derived from interstate commerce. 
It also provides for a study of the 
income tax question; the results are 
to be reported by July 1, 1962. 

Representative Willis’ bill directs 
the House Judiciary and Senate 
Finance Committees to enlarge the 
study to include all matters per- 
taining to taxation of interstate 
commerce by states. Congress defi- 
nitely intends the use-tax question 
to be included. The reporting date 
for the study remains the same. 
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members. But in politics an attrac- 
tive, persuasive and sincere figure 
can begin to stand out and make 
himself heard rather quickly—as 
Mr. Kennedy proved. 

As for the new Republicans who 
make up the bulk of the freshmen 
conservatives, “their influence is be- 
ing felt already,” according to Mi- 
nority Leader Halleck. Important 
committee assignments and wide op- 
portunities to be heard at policy 
meetings also indicate the value be- 
ing placed on the new men. 

Congressional Campaign Chair- 
man William Miller of New York 
says, “Never before have we had a 
young group as personable, articu- 
late and knowledgeable. There are 
lots of leaders among them.” 

“It’s rather early to judge,” com- 
ments Representative Byrnes, “but, 
as a group, they seem outstanding 


Rep. John Ashbrook, 32, 
ex-Young Republican head, 
finds growing conservatism 










































in their enthusiasm, talent, dedica- 
tion, desire to participate and aware- 
ness. We have been short on public 
relations and had difficulties getting 
across our true image in the past. 
We believed we were right, but we 
can’t continue to take it for granted 
that everybody knows why we are 
right.” 

This is one reason the G.O.P. 
Policy Committee has set up a new 
Subcommittee on Research to sup- 
ply new fuel for conservative think- 
ing. The committee is seeking fresh 
thoughts and information from aca- 
demic and professional sources on 
the basic issues of our times. 

A memorandum stating the ob- 
jectives of the unit says its studies 
are “designed to provide a scholarly 
analysis of specific problem areas 
and ways of meeting these problems 
within the framework of our free 
enterprise society.” 

Its work will help supplement 
G.O.P. policy formulation and may 
give extra ammunition to both old- 
er and new members of the party. 

House Democrats are not without 
conservative organization and strat- 
egy. While the so-called Demo- 
cratic Study Group, made up of 
about 70 to 80 House liberals, has 
developed an informal organization 
for concerted action and voting on 
liberal causes, conservative Demo- 
crats in the House also have an in- 
formal organization. An unpubli- 
cized five-man top command of con- 
servative Democrats under Repre- 
sentative Smith leads southern 
states’ righters in legislative strat- 
egy. 

The political party lineup in Con- 
gress is not nearly as important 
as the conservative versus liberal 
split. Although both Representative 
Smith and Representative Halleck 
deny that a coalition of Republi- 
cans and Democrats exists, roll-call 
votes have shown clearly a biparti- 
san opposition—formal or not—to 
excessive spending and welfare state 
legislation. 

Conservative Republicans and 
southern Democrats now numbering 
nearly 200 members can be ex- 
pected to vote the same way on 
many issues. Liberal Republicans 
and Democrats mainly from north- 
ern or border states or the West also 
number about 200. Normally about 
five per cent of the House is absent 
on roll-calls. The remaining mem- 
bers of the 437 total may swing 
from one side to the other depend- 
ing on the legislation. 

With such a near-even balance in 
the House, the new conservatives 
in the freshman class, both Demo- 








crats and Republicans, are an im- 
portant element. This is particu- 
larly true since they seem likely to 
emerge as an energetic sales force 
for the free enterprise viewpoint. 

Though political philosophy can 
only be fully judged in the light of 
a history of roll-call votes, many of 
the new members’ election cam- 
paigns, their activities since Con- 
gress convened, and their voiced 
intentions have made them appear 
promising to conservative congres- 
sional leaders. 

Here is a closer look at a few of 
the men—some more conservative 
than others—who exemplify the new 
young men in Congress: 


JOHN ASHBROOK, lawyer and 
newspaper publisher, singled out as 
a key issue of his election cam- 
paign the freedom of the individ- 
ual. “Unbridled national power with 
a resultant loss of individual free- 
dom and local autonomy would 
weaken our efforts in the interna- 
tional field,” he told the voters. He 
said he would help guard against 
“state planners, the economy wreck- 
ers, the spenders and the destroyers 
of local government [who try to] 
weave a web of socialistic control 
over us under the guise of solving 
our problems by removing them 
from the careful scrutiny of the 
state and local government officials 
to the banks of the Potomac.” 

Representative Ashbrook is the 
son of a Democratic congressman 
who served the same district for 
nearly 20 years. The 32-year-old 
Republican is an honor graduate of 
Harvard like many members of the 
Kennedy Administration. He stud- 
ied under liberal Professors Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., and John Kenneth 
Galbraith, but was repelled by the 
theories they espoused. 

Mr. Ashbrook was graduated 
from Ohio State Law School in 
1955. He became active in the 
Young Republicans organizations 
on the county, state and national 
level, heading the national organ- 
ization from 1957 to 1959. He is 
publisher of the Johnstown Inde- 
pendent, a weekly paper. 

A member of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, Mr. 
Ashbrook has taken a strongly con- 
servative stand on all major issues. 
He voted against the liberal move 
to enlarge the House Rules Com- 
mittee which was intended to dilute 
the power of the conservatives to 
delay or block heavy spending, wel- 
fare and union-backed legislation. 

He also voted against the bill to 

(continued on page 51) 
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extend unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits for additional weeks 
and supported a bipartisan move to 
block so-called backdoor spending, 
which permits federal agencies to 
borrow from the Treasury without 
the traditional review and control 
of the congressional appropriations 
committees. 


JAMES F. BatTTIN, the young 
Montana Republican, says, “Being 
labeled as a conservative is not a 
kiss of death any more. The con- 
servative today is not against prog- 
ress. He’s against disorganized 
change.” 

Representative Battin believes a 
trend against federal intrusion is 
starting in the country, especially 
among younger people. “A young 
fellow some years ago could go into 
business on $1,000. Today, if you 
have $1,000, you have to hire a 
lawyer to see if you meet all the 
regulations. You have to hire an ac- 
countant to set up your books for 
tax purposes. Pretty soon you don’t 
have anything left for inventory.” 

Though Representative Battin, 
like many of his new colleagues in 
Congress, grew up in the depression 
years, this did not make him dis- 
trust the private enterprise system. 

“I seek opportunity and resent 
regulation. I believe I was elected 
not on promises, but on forwarding 
the philosophy of less control and 
more initiative,” he told NATION’S 
BusINEss. “I have no quarrel 
with liberals. My job is to convince 
people my position is right.” 

Mr. Battin is a lawyer and vet- 
eran of Navy duty in the Pacific. 
He has served as city attorney in 
Billings, Mont., was a member of 
the state legislature and was active 
in state and county civil and po- 
litical affairs for 10 years before his 
election. 

He is a member of the House 
Judiciary Committee and the im- 
portant G. O. P. Committee on 
Committees, which determines Re- 
publican committee assignments. 


DoNALpD C. BRUCE comes to 
Congress with 19 years experience 
in the broadcasting industry. He 
has been program director, man- 
ager of radio broadcasting com- 
panies and a news commentator. 
Over the past 11 years, he estimates 
he has made about 4,500 talks con- 
cerning national and international 
problems. 

An Indiana 


Republican, Mr. 
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Bruce beat a liberal Democrat for 
the congressional seat. He serves 
on the Education and Labor and 
Un-American Activities Commit- 
tees. 

Years of study and evaluation of 
everything from the Federalist 
Papers and Adam Smith to news 
and publicity releases led him to 
his conservative convictions, he ex- 
plains. 

He sees the great question of our 
times as this: “Is the U.S. going 
into a collectivist state with total 
dependence on the government or 
are we to continue as a free nation, 
independent and responsible?” 

He says that government should 
protect the natural rights of the in- 
dividual, but that “government has 
become the aggressor against our 
rights in the guise of protecting 
them.” 


Davip HENDERSON is one of 
many southern Democrats who 
voted against liberalizing the House 
Rules Committee on the crucial vote 
early in the session. Washington is 
not new to him. The Wallace, N. C., 
attorney was assistant general 
counsel of the House Labor and 
Education Committee in 1951 and 
1952. So he is familiar with some 
of the fundamental issues before 
Congress as well as the workings of 
the legislative body. The former 
Air Force major and county judge 
came to Congress at the age of 39. 

His assignment is the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, but 
his past staff experience gives him 
a natural interest in the breadth of 
problems that come before Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Henderson, who knows a 
member must stay attuned to his 
district to stay in office, reports that 
after Congress first convened he got 
telegrams urging him to support the 
Administration and he feels there 
will be heavy pressure to bring 
money from Washington to his area. 

But he feels that people will even- 
tually cease their requests for more 
and more federal spending. ‘“‘We 
can’t undertake these spending pro- 
posals without the prospect of 
higher taxes,” he says. Lately some 
of the same constituents who urged 
him to support the Administration 
pleaded with him to oppose the 
President’s proposal to raise the tax 
on truckers. 

Like most Democrats, Representa- 
tive Henderson will be under some 
obligation to support the Demo- 
cratic Administration. On some leg- 
islation he will undoubtedly go 
along, but not before he has ex- 
amined in detail each proposal to 


make sure it doesn’t conflict with 
his and his constituents’ funda- 
mental beliefs. 


RICHARD H. IcHorp, 34, is an- 
other new Democrat who typifies 
the independent-thinking and high 
qualifications of this year’s Congres- 
sional freshmen. 

The youngest man ever to serve 
as Speaker of the House in the 
Missouri legislature, Representative 
Ichord has almost a decade of legis- 
lative experience on the state level. 

“No specific political philosophy 
fits all cases,” he believes. He feels 
he is not a Jeffersonian Democrat 
because “this is no longer the agrar- 
ian society that influenced Jeffer- 
son’s thinking, but an urban soci- 
ety.” But he believes the federal 
government has gone too far in some 
fields. 

“Tm a little jealous of the powers 
of the state government,” he told 
NATION’S BUSINESS. “All our 


Democratic Rep. David 
Henderson is former Air 
Force major and judge 
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federal programs should be set up 
to assure that local government 
has a part in the workings of the 
program. Money from the federal 
government isn’t money that just 
comes from heaven, aS some seem 
to think.” 

A brilliant student, he was grad- 
uated from the University of 
Missouri School of Business and 
Public Administration with a degree 
in accounting in 1949. He taught 
courses in business law and account- 
ing while attending law school and 
after graduation returned to Hous- 
ton, Mo., to practice law. 

He served on what was known in 
Missouri as the “Little Hoover 
Commission,” a body that recom- 
mended efficiencies and economies 
in state government as the Hoover 
Commission did on the federal level. 

Coming from a lead mining dis- 
trict with high unemployment, Mr. 


Republican Rep. James F. 
Battin of Montana wants 
less federal control 





Ichord is particularly concerned 
with this problem. He believes, 
however, that “the answer is re- 
training, not putting people on the 
relief rolls. It is too easy to create 
a philosophy in people that the gov- 
ernment will take care of them.” 

Mr. Ichord, however, does not 
feel that the Administration pro- 
posal for adopting a medical care 
program for the aged under the so- 
cial security system is socialized 
medicine as do many of his col- 
leagues. 

But with this issue, as with 
others, he indicates he will study all 
facets and decide for himself. 

He is on both the Interior and 
Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittees. 


HorRAcE R. KORNEGAY, 37- 
year-old former prosecuting attor- 
ney from Greensboro, N. C. is 
another Democratic freshman. He, 
too, refuses to be labeled as con- 
servative or liberal. But he de- 
scribes himself basically as a 
Jeffersonian Democrat. 

“TI don’t believe that government 
should compete with business,” he 
says, “but with our role in the 
world today, the federal govern- 
ment has to be big, and there are 
activities that the private citizen 
can’t undertake himself.” 

He also believes that we should 
not overspend our income. He says 
the federal government should not 
“step in and regulate the crossroads 
store,” as has been the potential 
threat under the broadened cover- 
age of some proposed minimum 
wage extension bills. 

Mr. Kornegay favors a temporary 
federal school construction bill, but 
he opposes any federal action or 
legislation that encourages pirating 
of industries from North Carolina. 
He opposes the concept as well as 
the threat that the Area Redevelop- 
ment bill might attract some of his 
state’s industry elsewhere. This bill 
provides loans and grants for estab- 
lishing industry in labor surplus 
sections. 

Mr. Kornegay is on the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee. 


JOHN H. ROUSSELOT, one of 
the new Republicans, represents 
former Vice President Richard 
Nixon’s old congressional district. 

Like some of his fellow Republi- 
cans, he won over a liberal Demo- 
crat in a campaign that focused on 
the fundamental issues of conserva- 
tism versus liberalism. 

Though he is only 33, Mr. Rous- 
selot’s apparent leadership qualities 
made him the choice of the other 





first-term Republicans as their act- 
ing chairman on party matters. 

He received a degree in political 
science and business administration 
from Principia College in Illinois in 
1949. 

He has been in public relations 
work on the corporate level and 
was president of John H. Rous- 
selot & Associates, public relations 
consultants, from 1955 to 1958. 

He, too, is no stranger to Wash- 
ington. He was director of public 
information for the Federal Housing 
Administration from 1958 to 1960. 
In California he had broad experi- 
ence in Los Angeles County Repub- 
lican politics and in campaign 
political organization and publicity 
work. 

Mr. Rousselot was a member of 
the Republican State Central Com- 
mittee in California. 

He was vice president of the Los 
Angeles County Young Republicans 
and a past president of the Young 
Republicans of California. 

“It used to disturb me in school,” 
Mr. Rousselot told NATION’s 
BUSINESS, “that the New Deal was 
pictured as all virtue. I read and 
read to find the holes in this facade. 
I couldn’t believe that it was right 
to discourage creative initiative and 
to abandon faith in the individual to 
do for himself.” 

Mr. Rousselot campaigned hard 
against federal intervention in the 
citizens’ lives and against central- 
ized government and its cost to tax- 
payers. 

He broke down every issue where 
possible to show just what the citi- 
zens in his district would pay for 
any new federal program. 

He believes the ultimate choice 
for the nation is constitutional gov- 
ernment or socialism. 

The conservative “has to explain 
in simple, clear terms what is in- 
volved and why he is right,” he 
says. 

The assumption that conserv- 
atives must come up with construc- 
tive alternatives to any program 
proposed by liberals can be mis- 
understood, he points out. 

“The alternative may be no legis- 
lation. For example, my positive 
alternative for federal money for 
school construction is free, locally 
controlled education. 

“Our philosophy is harder to sell, 
but when unions or other groups at- 
tack us, we’ll ask to speak before 
them. I think people are becoming 
fed up with big, centralized govern- 
ment. This will make the conserva- 
tive philosophy easier to sell and 
we will sell it anywhere any 
time.” END 
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An ill boiler blows no one good. When it 
blows, your entire business can go with it, unless 
you’re under The Travelers umbrella of insurance 
protection with enough Boiler and Machinery In- 
surance. Enough to pay for all the loss—not only 
the boiler, but damage to your other property, loss 


of income due to the interruption of your business, 
even liability claims. Surprisingly enough, compre- 
hensive protection from The Travelers costs you 
little more than you may be paying now for inade- 
quate coverage. Get details from your Travelers 
man. See him for any type of business insurance. 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Companies cuxccicur 




















YOU CAN 
HELP AMERICA 


GROW 


Nation gains only if citizens 


contribute in each community 





ECONOMIC GROWTH is now a 
common term in American politics. 

It is assumed to be automatically 
good and thus worthy of encourage- 
ment, especially since statistics fre- 
quently cited seem to demonstrate 
that Russia is growing much faster 
than the United States. 

This has led to a variety of ideas 
for speeding growth. Among them: 
tax cuts, increased minimum wages, 
more liberal retirement and unem- 
ployment benefits, shorter work 
weeks, stepped-up public works 
programs, more government subsi- 
dies. 

In the heat of the argument over 
what to do, we have tended to ig- 
nore a vital question: 

Just what is growth? 

The most common answer is to 
quote the gross national product— 
the total goods and services pro- 
duced in a given year. The GNP sta- 
tistics suggest where we have been 
or where we are going but, as meas- 
ures of growth, they leave some- 
thing to be desired. In terms of 
GNP, 1960 was a record year, the 
first in which our economy passed 
the $500 billion mark. Yet, 1960 
was not a good growth year. 

Where, then, do we look to find 
what growth is and how it can be 
sustained? 
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Economic growth for a state, re- 
gion or nation is the sum total of 
the progress in each of its commu- 
nities. Federal and state govern- 
ments can encourage growth, but 
the real effort has to be made and 
the impact measured at the com- 
munity level. 

Economic growth begins in your 
home, in your street, in your neigh- 
borhood, in your town. Progress is 
measured in terms of stability of 
employment, rising average income 
levels, increasing property values, 
improved community services, bet- 
ter schools, well supported churches 
and civic organizations, and com- 
munity pride. 

A community’s failure to grow is 
reflected in sharply increasing 
taxes, falling property values, de- 
terioration of community facilities 
and services, rising unemployment 
and a flight of population, partic- 
ularly among the young people who 
take with them much of the com- 
munity’s future. 

Economic growth exists when 
people of a nation, region or com- 
munity are in a continuing process 
of producing and consuming more 
real goods. This process always re- 
quires the presence of two condi- 
tions: 
> A rising standard of living, which 


is not only ability to have more, 
but desire to have more as well. 


> Increasing productivity of both 
labor and capital to provide more 
goods, and at relatively little in- 
crease in cost. 

Two by-products of this process 
contribute to economic growth: 


> Growth in service industries— 
transportation, merchandising, rec- 
reation, the professions, communi- 
ty facilities—created by the growing 
production-consumption pattern. 


> Availability of more leisure time. 
a direct product of a rising stand- 
ard of living and increasing produc- 
tivity. 

Economic growth also 
tained by: 


> Technological progress and inno- 
vation, which creates new products 
and new services to whet the appe- 
tites of consumers, simultaneously 
providing additional employment to 
produce those products and serv- 
ices. 

> An adequate flow of capital to 
underwrite plant, equipment and 
service facilities. 

> Sound fiscal management at all 
levels of government. 


is sus- 


> A willingness to grow—the recog- 
nition that there is no such thing as 
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a status quo, no turning back. Popu- 
lation increases alone do not guar- 
antee economic growth. However, 
when increasing population is com- 
bined with rising productivity and 
higher living standards, the poten- 
tial for economic growth becomes 
dramatic. 

A mere increase in total dollars of 
gross national product is not growth 
unless accompanied by proportion- 
ate increases in the production and 
consumption of real goods. Infla- 
tion, which occurs when the dollar 
buys less goods or services, is a net 
detractor from growth. 

All this suggests the tasks re- 
quired of various levels of public 
responsibility in the economic 
growth process. 


The community level 

Any person who takes an active 
and constructive part in civic affairs 
is contributing to the economic 
well-being of his community. 

Sound management of public af- 
fairs depends upon good govern- 
ment, and government is only as 
good as people want it to be and 
are willing to make it. 

A good school system to insure 
adequate education of young people 
is an investment in future economic 
growth. 

Community services and _ facili- 
ties (good streets, adequate sewer 
and water supply, libraries, parks 
and playgrounds) are investments 
in a community’s future. 

New industry, seeking location, 
places a high premium on a com- 
munity as a good place for its em- 
ployes to live. 

Intelligent and reasonable zoning 
laws are a prerequisite for attract- 
ing new industry. A program for 
zoning and developing industrial 
sites is a must. Most small manu- 
facturing companies go into estab- 
lished industrial areas. 

Local organizations, particularly 
chambers of commerce, perform a 
valuable service in improving and 
in advertising a community’s assets 
for growth and as a place to live. 

An essential, anywhere, is to start 
with what the community has. The 
soundest growth is healthy expan- 
sion and diversification of existing 
business and industry. Attraction of 
new industry is an important stimu- 
lant and an objective to be pro- 
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MEASURE 
OF GROWTH 


Compare your community’s record on these 
points with previous years, or with other similar 
communities: 


If your community scores high, it is growing 
even if there is no large gain in population 
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Guthrie Mattress Co., Phoenix, Ariz., manufactures a quality line 
of mattresses and box springs. This company has provided for the 
security of its employees and their dependents through a New York 





Life Employee Protection Plan, and the extra service of Nyl-A-Plan. 


‘After three years, we do not see how 


we got along without it!’’... 


SAYS T. BERNARD GUTHRIE, Presi- 
dent of Guthrie Mattress Co., about 
his company’s New York Life Em- 


ployee Protection Plan. “Several of 


our employees have had to use our 
plan; they don’t know what they would 
have done without it. Our Nyl-A-Plan 
is also a really wonderful addition to 
our program. What’s more, we are all 
very pleased with the excellent job our 
New York Life Agent has done in in- 
stalling and servicing our programs.” 


Progressive companies like Guthrie 
Mattress, with four* or more em- 
ployees are finding New York Life's 
Employee Protection Plans an excel- 
lent way to help build morale, attract 
and keep high-grade people. These 
Plans offer a wide choice of valuable 
coverages including: life insurance, 
weekly indemnity*, medical care bene- 
fits, and major medical* coverage. 


IMPORTANT EXTRA SERVICE! To 
help employees better understand your 
company benefits . . . to point out that 
your contributions to group insurance 
actually represent “tax-free income” to 
each employee, New York Life offers 
Nyl-A-Plan, a personal consultation 
service. What’s more, through Nyl-A- 
Plan, individual insurance for personal 
or business purposes may be obtained 
at lower-than-regular monthly rates. 


Talk to your New York Life Agent 
now. Or write: New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York 10, N. Y. 


*Available in most states, 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Individual policies or group contract issued, depending upon number of employees and applicable state law. 
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moted intelligently, for new indus. 
try tends to bring balance into g 
community’s economic base. But 
this phase of growth should not be 
emphasized to the exclusion of pro. 
moting existing business. 

Programs should be geared to q 7 
community’s potential. To try the 
impossible is to court discourage. 
ment, and discouragement breeds 
failure. 

A community should take stock | 
of its transportation assets, the © 
availability and variety of labor, its 7 
location with respect to major mar. 7 
ket areas, and power and water re- 
sources before it decides what type 
of industry to woo. 

Community efforts must be con- 
stant, not spasmodic. When one 
looks back 10 years, things seem to 
have happened rapidly; when one 
looks ahead, progress sometimes 
seems slow in coming. 

Private industry is important. 
Many significant contributions to 
economic growth come from the 
efforts—individual and combined— 
of private business and industry. 
Private money has banded together 
in many areas to form industrial 
credit and development corpora- 
tions designed to meet intermedi- 
ate credit requirements for expan- 
sion of plant and equipment. 

Banks and_ utility companies 
have economic and industrial de- 
velopment departments, staffed by 
specialists. So do railroads and air- 
lines. In many communities unions 
and management have united in this 
effort. Every citizen benefits in the 
better education of his children, a 
declining crime rate, the security of 
his job or his business, the appreci- 
ating value of his property, his 
pride in his community and the 
pleasure of living there. 


The state level 

Sound management of fiscal af- 
fairs is of major importance at the 
state level, particularly because 
state expenditures and revenue re- 
quirements are growing twice as 
fast as federal expenditures and 
revenue requirements. 

State taxes can deter business 
and industrial growth. New indus- 
try stays away from states in which 
the public debt is poorly managed. 
Such a situation almost always 
guarantees that business will be 
called upon to pay a disproportion- 
ate share of state tax revenues. _ 

The business climate of a state 1s 
measured perhaps more in terms of 
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need a van, panel, pick-up, walk-in... and need it fast’? 


Hertz specializes in getting you the truck you want— 
and getting it to you fast! You get new Chevrolet, GMC 
or other famous make trucks. And you can choose from 
a wide variety of types—van, stake, panel, pick-up or 
walk-in. Tractors and trailers are also available in many 
cities. All you need is proper driver’s license and iden- 
tification. And Hertz low rates include insurance, gas 
and oil, even if bought on the road. 


Play it smart! Don’t tie up needed cash in “‘stand-by” 
trucks that are used only as replacements or during 


peak periods. Rent trucks from Hertz when you need 
them —and conserve your capital! Trucks are available 
by the hour, day or week. Also available on long-term 
leasing basis for economical year-round operation. 


no investment...no upkeep 


RENT J HERTZ | TRUCKS 
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Is your 
figurework 


done 
blindfold? 


Reeear 
£QD 





If you removed the blindfold, you’d see 
a window that looks like this. It’s a 
“Check Window” that shows a full 
registration of figures entered — while 
there is still time for their correction. 
Of all the ten-key adding machines 
made in America today, only the 
Friden has it. All others are “blind”. 
The operator can’t tell what figures 
she has entered until they are added 
or printed. Then it’s too late. 


These are other advantages: the exclu- 
sive ‘Natural Way”’ keyboard, de- 
signed to fit the user’s hand perfectly. 





An extra-wide platen for roll paper 
and wide forms. Automatic red-print- 
ing of negative values. Automatic 
credit balances. All live control keys. 
And special features for rapid, effi- 
cient multiplying. 


Looking for accuracy, speed, versatil- 
ity (and ruggedness) all in one ma- 
chine? Call your local Friden man for 
a demonstration. Or write: Friden, 
Inc., San Leandro, California. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automa- 
tion so hand-in-hand with practicality 
there can be no other word for it. 


Iriden 


Sales, Service and Instruction Throughout the U.S. and World 
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the attitude of a state administra. 
tion and legislature toward business 
than any other factor. Labor ang 
farm lobbies must recognize that 
they have a direct stake in business 
growth. Unfortunately, the business 
community sometimes is not as well 
organized for political purposes ag 
agriculture and labor. Segments of 
business may work at cross-pur. 
poses, failing to realize that what 
hurts one business may hurt all, 


The national level 

The basic requirement here is the 
creation of a national objective, of 
pride in national well-being, of the 
need to do things at home and 
abroad to encourage growth. This js 
the product of leadership, not only 
from government, but from great 
corporations, and from public sery- 
ice organizations. 

National government can encour. 
age healthy growth and develop- 
ment through sound management of 
fiscal programs to counteract infla- 
tion and to smooth out excessive 
peaks and valleys in the business 
cycle. 

Adequate capital 
requirement for economic growth— 
is managed by the Federal Reserve 
system, operating in cooperation 
with the banks of the country. 

Taxes at the federal level are 
most important, because they dom- 
inate the total tax structure. Con- 
ceivably, as the economy grows, the 
federal government can continue to 
meet the demands of_ increased 
spending and still reduce taxes. 
Unfortunately, political considera- 
tions often preclude tax changes 
that would result in the greater 
availability of risk capital required 
for new business expansion. 

Government can lead and co- 
operate, but cannot,: through public 
spending alone, meet growth needs. 
Jobs require employers. A soundly 
managed program for meeting un- 
employment, and for cushioning the 
community against economic up- 
heaval, requires enough varied em- 
ployers to hire the people who pay 
the bills for government services. 

Those concerned with growth 
programs thus should keep their 
eyes on the twin objectives of ex- 
panding existing industry and at- 
tracting new industry. Only these 
objectives can expand the produc- 
tion-consumption pattern which 
produces economic growth. 

—H. DEWAYNE KREAGER- 

Consulting industrial economis! 
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SPECIAL 
LETTER 


NATION'S BUSINESS EDITORS REPORTON: OLAtLeE tax boost 





YOUR STATE and local tax bills will climb more sharply. 

Increases will come both in what you pay as an individual and in what your 
business pays. 

Level is headed higher because demand for state and local services is 
trending up. This stems from rapid population growth, increasing size of 
cities, mounting traffic load. 

To meet the need state and local governments must find new revenue sources. 


Economic growth can produce much, but not all, of what is needed. 


* * Xx 


HERE'S OUTLOOK--by key taxes--in states and communities: 

Property tax--it's workhorse, biggest revenue producer; some tax 
authorities feel it still has untapped capacity, particularly where rates are 
under two per cent of market values. 

General sales taxes--source of nearly one quarter of all state and local 
revenues; used in 35 states; higher rates likely in many areas. 

Motor fuel tax--most productive of selective commodity taxes; likely to be 
expanded. 

State income taxes--collections rose from $1.3 billion in 1950 to $3.4 
billion last year; local collections running at $250 million level; 32 states 
tax individual incomes, more expected to turn to them. Higher rates are 
probable, too. 

Corporation income taxes--levied in 36 states; tax experts look for more 
States to adopt corporate tax, or raise rates. Corporations pay local income 


tax in five states; this also is expected to spread. 
* * 


STATE AND LOCAL governments raised $35 billion in taxes in 1960. 
That was boost from $33 billion in 1959. By 1970, assuming price 











SPECIAL LETTER: STATE TAX BOOST 





Stability, the tax take at present rates is expected to exceed $55 billion. 

Spending is rising even faster. | 

In 1960 state and local spending--mostly for goods and services--topped 
$47 billion compared with $15 billion in 1948, $7 billion in 1929 (all in 
current prices). 

Total may reach $51 billion this year--$75 billion by 1970, to be covered 
by states' own revenues, borrowing, and federal grants. 

Because of income-spending gap about a dozen states now face deficits and 
their legislatures are searching for additional revenue sources. 

Many cities are running short, too; some because revenues were 


overestimated during recent business slump. 


* * X 


EDUCATION, HIGHWAYS account for half of total direct expenditure by state and 
local governments. More than four fifths of the educational outlays are 
made by communities, almost two thirds of highway expenditures by states. 
Could you name state which spends most on per capita basis? 
Answer: Wyoming. Its per capita expenditure--$426.65, including local 
spending. 
State which spends least per capita is South Carolina ($173.40). 
National average: $277.19. 


* * X* 


TO GET PERSPECTIVE on economic importance of state and local governments, 
consider their role as employers. 

Together they employ more than 5 million full-time civilian workers. That's 
one of every 12 workers in nation. 

That makes state, local governments bigger employer than federal government 
(2.4 million civilian employes), gives them work force almost one third as 


large as total in all manufacturing. 


* * * 


REPORT to be published this month by Census Bureau will give details on 
State spending for fiscal 1960. 
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. imagine for a moment, that you're about to use a 
NORELCO Dictating Machine for the first time; you 
pick up the tape-magazine, drop it onto the waiting 
spindles... and phftt—it's loaded! Your NORELCO ‘75’ 
is ready for your dictation ... (or transcribing) ... and 
it took about two seconds flat! The NORELCO ‘75’ is 
loaded with built-in simplicity! No more threading or 
fretting . .. no more fumbling or grumbling. And the ‘75’ 
is simpler to use for every function you'll ever require 
of a modern, versatile, dictating/transcribing system... 


with only 6 simple controls for all functions: start-stop- 


phftt...it’s loaded! 





dictate-review-transcribe-erase-fast-forward and fast- 
reverse. Write for a free, simple demonstration in your 
own office, at your own desk. Don't wait...do it today! 
All the features you need ... only the features you need: 
only six simple controls for all dictating and transcribing 
functions » true fidelity sound * easy portability « in- 
stantly reuseable magnetic tape * automatic end-of- 
tape buzzer « telephone-record switch... . just $189.50 
(plus tax), including... the 
famous NORELCO instan- 


taneous magazine loading. 






oreled 


NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC. ¢ Dictating Equipment Division e 230 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L.1., N.Y. 
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Teletype:Mode/ 28 ASR— 
page printer, tape reader, tape punch... 
all in one! 





A compact data 
communications center 


The Teletype Model 28 ASR set is a machine of many talents 
—time and money saving talents that can go to work for you. With 
it, your data can be distributed to many different locations—in the 
same building, different parts of the country, even overseas. And 
you can collect data with equal ease and flexibility. 


The Model 28 ASR enables you, if you wish, to prepare 
records on multi-copy forms and simultaneously communicate the 
contents of these records to distant points. Thus the ASR reduces 
your paperwork and at the same time overcomes the ‘“‘distance 
barrier” for sales orders, invoices purchase requisitions, even 
payroll checks. 

And with the Model 28 ASR, you can “run the gamut”’ with 
punched tape—encode data into tape .. . transmit from tape... 
integrate repetitive data from previously prepared tape with vari- 
able data by keyboard . . . obtain punched tape as a by-product of 
communications for computer and other business machine input. 


All of these data handling facilities are available to you in a 
compact console, occupying less floor space than required by the 
average office desk. 

Teletype Corporation manufactures this equipment for the 
Bell System and others who require the utmost reliability from 
their data communications facilities. Teletype equipment can be 
used with Data-Phone and other communications services. 


For a free brochure on the Model 28 ASR, write to Teletype 
Corporation, Dept. 12E, 5555 Touhy Avenue, Skokie, Illinois. 


TE LE TY Pe EE 


CORPORATION © suasioiary of Western Electric Company ne. | 
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was an Office of Price Administra- 
tion economist in World War II, 
went on to become a Yale expert in 
monetary theory and consumer buy- 
ing patterns. He is almost univer- 
sally acknowledged one of the most 
brilliant economists in the country 
today. 

Full-faced, balding, 44-year-old 
Kermit Gordon is a Rhodes scholar 
who also served in OPA and then 
became a State Department expert 
on foreign economic policy before 
going to the Williams College fac- 
ulty. He was a Ford Foundation 
adviser on economic development 
just before coming to the Council. 

All three CEA members consider 
themselves moderate liberals. They 
concede that they favor more goy- 
ernment activity in a number of 
specific fields, and are quite pre- 
pared to use government power 
wherever needed to solve what they 
regard as national economic prob- 
lems. But they are not doctrinaire 
New Dealers. For example, Mr. 
Heller himself favors abolishing the 
interest-rate ceiling on long-term 
government bonds, a ceiling con- 
sidered sacred by most New Deal 
liberals, and he worries about too 
generous wage increases in negotia- 
tions between labor and manage- 
ment. 

The Council members are, to use 
a label much abused in the new 
Administration, pragmatists. Their 
general orientations are unquestion- 
ably in the liberal direction, but 
they do not insist on crossing every 
“t” or dotting every “i” of a par- 
ticular economic theory. They are 
ready to bend and modify economic 
philosophy to the political or legis- 
lative realities. Persuasive and dedi- 
cated, however, they are ‘particular- 
ly adept at arguing other agencies 
around to their point of view. 

When Mr. Heller told the Presi- 
dent-elect whom he wanted as fellow 
councilmen, Mr. Kennedy person- 
ally took a hand in_ persuading 
Messrs. Tobin and Gordon to come. 
All three—and particularly Mr. Hel- 
ler--now have frequent contact with 
the President and with White House 
staff members. In fact, President 
Kennedy and his Council members 
seem to have a mutual admiration 
society; the Council’s work on the 
early economic messages raised the 
members in the President’s esteem, 
and his quick grasp of complicated 
economic matters endeared him to 
the Council. 

“Without functional responsibil- 
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the compact office electric by Smith-Corona: $225 


full-sized features in a compact size./The new Compact 200 is an office electric priced at a sensible 
$225. / It’s the compact! New American engineering ideas now make parts work more efficiently in a 
smaller space. / The carriage is 12 inches wide. The keyboard is the same size as a standard electric. 
Carriage return is automatic. It does all the jobs of a conventional electric—all but the marginal jobs. 
But it costs just half as much (or about what you would pay for a manual). / To see this new idea in 
electrics, just call your Smith-Corona Marchant representative, today. 


AF SMITH -CORGNA MARCHANT 








| COTTON‘ lends prestige to 
new bank building 





. f 
*Cotton toweling supplied to the First National § 
Bank of Minneapolis by American Linen 
Supply Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 





@ When the First National Bank of Minneapolis built the city’s first large 
office building in 30 years, it naturally specified that every detail be the most 
modern and efficient. So washrooms on all 26 floors (five floors occupied by 
1,200 emplovees of the bank) were equipped with cotton toweling. 

At no additional cost, cotton added the convenience and look of quality 
that has built excellent employee and tenant relations. And, in addition, it 
assures high standards of neatness—and eliminates costly plumbing prob- 
lems and dangerous fire hazards. 

Why not look into the advantages of cotton toweling for your operation. 
For free booklet, write Fairfax, Dept. P65, 111 West 40th St., New York 18. 


Here’s How Linen Supply Works... 
& You buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost—cabinets, pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towels 
and uniforms. Quantities can be increased or de- 
creased on short notice. Just look up LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY in your classified telephone book. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 


Fairlax.Towels &: 


x TiLe 





WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 111 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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ity,’ notes Mr. Heller, “our rok 
depends on the President's attity, 
and the size and competence of q, 
staff. The President wants us to be 
in on as much as possible, and y, 
hope to build the staff to do why 
he wants.” 

The Council members have , 
rough division among themselves , 
the main areas of economic activity 
Mr. Heller has over-all supervisin 
of the staff work, and is the specis| 
ist on tax and budget matters, eq). 
cation, health, social security an 
other welfare programs. Mr. Tobi; 
is the expert on money and bank. 
ing, debt management, internationg| 
finance, economic forecasting. M; 
Gordon takes special responsibilit 
for manpower, wage-price relations 
housing, natural resources, and fp. 
eign aid. 

One of Mr. Heller’s major prj. 
ects right now is to build th 
Council’s staff. Long an affable 
personable mixer in academic ani 
government groups, he has a wit 
circle of friends and acquaintances 
in economic posts around the world. 
and he is calling on them now. He 
expects to build the pre-Kenned 
12-man professional staff to 18 or 1! 
—a 50 per cent increase—plus a nun- 
ber of part-time consultants. 

Robert Solow, an economist from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, has agreed to serve a one. 
year tour to make statistical analy. 
ses of the best policies for economic 
growth—suggesting from _ involved 
mathematical study of the past just 
how much private and how much 
public spending produces the best 
growth rate. Arthur Okun, a young 
Yale economist, is a several-days-a- 
week consultant now, and will start 
full-time this summer for 14 months, 
to attempt to develop more precise 
methods of forecasting short-term 
business trends. 

Richard Nelson of the Rand 
Corp. is on a_ two-year hitch to 
study the impact of inventions and 
technological change on the econ- 
omy. LeRoy Wehrle, a former Yale 
economist most recently working 
for the International Cooperation 
Administration in Laos, will ioin 
the staff shortly to work on inter 
national monetary problems. 

Robert Triffin, Yale economist 
who is among the country’s leading 
academic experts on the balance 4 
payments problem, is on a several 
days-a-week consulting basis. M.LT 
Professor Paul Samuelson, a long 
time Kennedy economic advise! 
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Some days one billing de 


Frequent overtime tells you it’s time to mechanize billing 
with the IBM 632—get enough speed and accuracy to take 
your peak loads in stride. 

You don’t need a stand-by billing department to stem a 
paper-work flood. The IBM 632 Electronic Typing Cal- 
culator helps you eliminate recurring overtime much more 
efficiently and economically by speeding up the preparation 
of records that require both typing and calculating. And this 
includes not only billing, but purchase orders, statements, 
ledgers, payroll forms, vouchers, and many others as well. 

With the 632 programmed to make computations, clerical 
and typing errors are cut to a minimum. Manual steps are 
eliminated. And you get increased accounting control 
without any extra investment of time or money. Efficiency 






partment just isn’t enough 


A 


and economy are practically automatic with the IBM 632. 

NOW-— optional features make it possible to “tailor- 
make” the IBM 632 for your specific requirements. For 
example, the posting carriage attachment enables you to 
do your bookkeeping as you carry out billing or check- 
writing operations. Punched card output and tape output 
models give you important control information as a by- 
product of your billing or accounting system. And, for 
organizations or jobs that used to be considered too small 
for mechanization, the new card input models represent a 
complete, automatic system . . . at low cost. The IBM 632 
may be purchased or leased. 

It will pay you to get the facts from your local IBM 632 
representative. 


THE IBM.632 


ELECTRONIC TYPING CALCULATOR 





Makes accounting paper work 
almost as easy as typing. 














NEW INVENTORY 


SYSTEM CUTS 
COSTS IN wate ! 


This remarkably compact 2 Ib. 11 oz. 
machine is a precision Dictet* tape 
recorder. Dictet and one man can 
take inventory as fast as two men. 
They don’t disturb store traffic. 


A Dictet tape magazine records 
for one hour. Mercury batteries 
provide 20-plus hours of recording. 
Tape magazines containing stock 
data are easy to mail and transcribe. 

By any standard, Dictet can be 
an investment that will save you 
money starting right now! It’s the 
modern, cost-saving method that 
puts one man where two were 
needed before. 

Don’t wait—-send the coupon to- 
day. Find out about Dictet for 
inventory-taking at half the cost. 


DICTET sv 


DICTAPHONE 


Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. NB-51 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet on Dictet. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
COMPANY 
CITY STATE 


Dictaphone and Dictet are regi 
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and the head of his preinauguration 
antirecession task force, is on call 
for general advice as Mr. Heller re- 
quires it; Mr. Samuelson was one of 
the men who recommended Mr. 
Heller for his job. 

Mr. Heller has persuaded another 
old friend, Joseph Pechman, to be 
a consultant to serve as liaison be- 
tween the Council and the Treasury 
Department on tax reform plans. 
Mr. Pechman, who did graduate 
work with Mr. Heller at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and served on 
the Treasury tax staff with him 
later, was more recently on the re- 
search staff of the Committee for 
Economic Development and now 
heads a long-term tax study project 
of the Brookings Institution. 

But still there are not enough 
men to go around. “We wanted 
them to work with us on the farm 
message, the highway program, the 
textile industry study,” one White 
House aide recalls. “But Walt just 
didn’t have anyone to spare. Every- 
one was working full-time on other 
equally important problems.” 

The Heller-Tobin-Gordon team is 
already showing far more preoccu- 
pation than did previous Councils 
with policies to achieve more rapid 
economic growth. Dr. Saulnier espe- 
cially was preoccupied chiefly with 
combating inflation—as was Presi- 
dent Eisenhower himself. The new 
team would like to avoid inflation, 
but seems perfectly ready to accept 
a little if it’s the price of stimulat- 
ing a strong economic expansion. 

Mr. Heller and his colleagues 
feel that various government agen- 
cies have concerned themselves in 
the past with pieces of the growth 
question, and that no one agency 
has attempted a systematic, over-all 
attack. They expect to study in 
depth in the coming months just 
what the government can do to step 
up economic expansion—how much 
to aid education, how much to in- 
vest in research and development, 
how much to attempt to juggle in- 
terest rates, and the like. 

In most of these matters, the CEA 
members generally see eye-to-eye, 
though perhaps differing on a few 
specifics. They believe in high gov- 
ernment spending, large deficits, 
and low interest rates to combat a 
recession. Once the economy turns 
up, they would keep interest rates 
low to encourage continued expan- 
sion, but seek to maintain a large 
budget surplus to combat inflation 
and to provide funds for continued 





heavy spending on defense, edu. 
tion, research and other expanding 
programs. 

The elaboration of economic goa 
in the annual economic report jg 
key part of this general approach 
The CEA has already done this fo, 
the current year in testimony to the 
Senate-House Economic Committe. 
in early March, setting forth the 
Council’s idea of the desirable rige 
in gross national product and en. 
ployment. 

Mr. Heller and his team believe 
that the mere establishment of the 
goals builds pressure for policies to 
achieve them. President Kennedy 
shares this view. He personally or. 
dered Mr. Heller to take the tack 
he did in the congressional testi. 
mony. By saying what the economy 
is capable of, the argument goes, 
the Council in effect puts the Ad- 
ministration and Congress on the 
spot to achieve this potential. 

Due to Mr. Heller’s own renown 
in the field, the Council is likely to 
have considerable voice in_ long. 
range tax reforms. He has testified 
extensively on the subject before 
congressional committees and in 
general finds himself almost com. 
pletely in accord with the two other 
Administration men most directly 
involved in tax policy-making: As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Stanley Surrey and Internal Reve- 
nue Commissioner Mortimer Cap- 
lin. 

Their general approach is to 
“broaden the base and _ lower the 
rates’ —to tax many types of income 
now tax-free and to tax at higher 
rates many types of income now 
given special low rates, but at the 
same time to lower individual rates 
across the board from the present 
20 per cent to 91 per cent range to 
a range of perhaps 18 per cent to 
60 per cent or 65 per cent. Cor- 
porate taxes would also be shaved. 

At one time or another, Mr. Hel- 
ler has urged lower percentage de- 
pletion allowances for most min- 
erals and tougher tax treatment of 
development and drilling expenses; 
higher tax rates on capital gains, a 
longer holding period than the pres- 
ent six months, and treatment as 
ordinary income for many types of 
income now getting the special low 
capital gains rates; repeal of the tax 
credit on dividend income; less tax 
advantage for married couples; 
tougher taxes on mutual savings 
banks and building and loan instt- 
tutions; far tighter definitions of de- 
ductible business expenses; higher 
taxes on stock option profits; and 
even an end to the deduction for in- 
terest payments and state and local 
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YOUR FUTURE 


continued 


property and sales taxes. He would 
be the first to concede that many of 
these cannot be put through Con- 
gress, however desirable he might 
think them. 

Mr. Heller in the past was also a 
strong proponent of having stand- 
by tax-cut and tax-increase plans on 
the books, to permit swift applica- 
tion to combat recession or infla- 
tion. He argues that Congress 
should agree on such changes in a 
mood of calm deliberation, when no 
crisis is imminent, and then pro- 
vide some simple method of putting 
the tax changes into effect easily by 
simple congressional resolution or 
executive action when an emergency 
develops. He’s inclined to think now 
that this, too, is not politically prac- 
tical. 

The Council is also certain to get 
more and more deeply into the for- 
eign economic picture. This is part- 
ly because foreign trade, gold flow, 
balance of payments and _ allied 
problems are more critical now than 
a few years ago, and partly because 
the present Council members hap- 
pen to be more deeply interested in 
them. 

Perhaps one of the greatest 
changes will be the Council’s efforts 
to build public support for the Ad- 
ministration’s policies—to carry on, 
as Mr. Heller puts it, ‘“‘a more ac- 
tive role in the informational and 
educational field.” 

“The Council,” he declared in his 
recent testimony to the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, “has a responsi- 
bility to explain to the Congress 
and to the public the general eco- 
nomic strategy of the President’s 
program, especially as it relates to 
the objectives of the Employment 
Act. This is the same kind of re- 
sponsibility that other executive 
agencies assume in regard to pro- 
grams in their jurisdiction.” 

When Messers. Heller, Tobin and 
Gordon appeared before the Eco- 
nomic Committee, it was the third 
time in the Council’s history and 
the first time since the Truman Ad- 
ministration that its members had 
testified publicly on broad economic 
policy. They plan to testify when- 
ever they’re asked. They also plan 
to write economic articles in pop- 
ular magazines and speak at non- 
political meetings. 

Thus the public can expect to 
hear more from this hard-working 
team and see more evidence of its 
mounting influence in the coming 
months.—-CHARLES B. SEIB 
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Good girls are hard 


to find, and well paid these days! Why waste 





their time folding? A convenient, portable, 
low cost FH folding machine, which can be set 
in seconds, will fold up to 80 letters a minute 


—save time, and boost office morale! 




























An FH costs you less than a standard 
typewriter. Set it by merely moving two 
knobs to the fold sizes wanted—so easy 
and simple anybody can do it. Makes 
eight basic folds. Handles all standard 
weights and finishes of paper, in sizes up 
to 8% by 14 inches. Even folds multiple or 
stapled sheets. Neater than hand folding. 
The standard FH has semiautomatic 
feed, folds as fast as you can feed. With 
fully automatic feed, at slight extra cost, 
it will fold 100 standard letter sheets a 
minute. It can also be attached to PB’s 
Model 3300 Mail Inserting Machine for 
combined folding and inserting. Even in 
a small office, if used only for daily 
correspondence, the FH soon 

pays for itself! Just cali any 
Pitney-Bowes office for a free 
demonstration. Or send 
coupon for free 
illustrated booklet. 
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FREE: Handy desk or wall 
chart of latest postal rates, with 
parcel post map and zone finder. 





(ane 


| Pitrney-BoweEs, INc. 
| 1309 Walnut Street 
| Stamford, Conn. 


Pitney-Bowes 
FOLDERS & INSERTERS 


Made by the originator of | 
the postage meter . . . 139 offices 
in U.S. and Canada. 


Send free) booklet on PB Folding and 
Inserting Machines postal rate chart. 
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YOUR CREDIT 
UNDER NEW CONTROLS 


Action now will help you borrow more easily in future 


NEW GOVERNMENT credit policies 
will make it harder for some busi- 
nesses to get loans in the months 
ahead. ; 

With the economy again expand- 
ing, selective credit rationing by 
lenders is:a strong possibility. 

You will have a better chance of 
borrowing what you need if you 
have actively built a good credit 
rating and established alternative 
sources of loans. To compete suc- 
cessfully, you will need to shape 
your credit policies to these factors: 


>» New Federal Reserve policies to 
control lenders. 

> More government influence on in- 
terest rates. 

> Rapid growth of long-term lend- 
ing by commercial banks. 


Use your banker’s free 


advice on management 


> Record demand for investment 
funds in the U. S. and abroad. 

> Renewal of the boom in consumer 
credit. 


Federal Reserve policies 


Your banker will be under a new 
kind of pressure in the shape of 
monetary policies designed specifi- 
cally to control his lending deci- 
sions. He will be forced to dispense 
his available funds more selectively 
and consciously than in the past. 

Until the recent shift in policies, 
monetary. authorities have been 
mainly occupied with the effects of 
their actions on interest rates and 
borrowers across the board. Their 
primary goal has been to control 
credit by making money more or 
less expensive. Higher interest rates 


if possible 
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Make payments 
on time, early 


presumably discourage marginal 
borrowers, thus shrinking the vol- 
ume of credit; lower rates are sup- 
posed to encourage more volume. 

Now, the Federal Reserve system 
is attempting more direct control 
on lenders themselves. 

Other government agencies such 
as the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration are putting pressure on 
mortgage lenders, and more pres- 
sure of this type may develop in 
the months ahead. 

President Kennedy wants long- 
term interest rates low to spur the 
economy, particularly in the hous- 
ing field. Yet, he and his advisers 
recognize the need to keep short- 
term interest rates firm to discour- 
age the flow of funds overseas to 
get a higher return. This would 
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worsen this country’s balance of 
payments problem. 

The Federal Reserve Board is 
attempting to accomplish these ob- 
jectives by nudging long-term in- 
terest rates down and refraining 
from similar action in the short- 
term field. William McChesney 
Martin Jr., FRB chairman, says: 
“The problem is to lean against 
cross-winds—simultaneously. I do 
not know how effectively this can be 
done. I do know, however, that it 
will not be easy.” 

In the background of the current 
effort is the belief of many monetary 
authorities that more direct control 
on specific types of lenders is nec- 
essary. The FRB could accomplish 
this by discouraging lending in 
fields where excessive expansion is 
judged to threaten economic sta- 
bility, and easing lending where ex- 
pansion is desired or bottlenecks 
seem to threaten. 


Influence on interest rates 


A key objective of the new credit 
control system is interest rate sta- 
bilization. 

Supporters of the new approach 
believe that the money market of 
the 1960’s is one in which interest 
rates will be reflected throughout 
the credit structure. They contend 


Watch local trends, general credit picture 





that the psychological effect of 
slight but strategic pressures on in- 
terest rates will be enough to regu- 
late credit availability. 

A leading spokesman for this 
position is Robert V. Roosa, number 
three man in the Treasury and an 
influential member of the new Ad- 
ministration’s team of money and 
debt managers. He believes the 
money market is “highly susceptible 
to slight changes in interest rates” 
and that the FRB’s actions influence 
the disposition as well as the ability 
of lenders to make loans. 

Interest rate stability can be a 
mixed blessing when you want to 
borrow working capital for a short 
or medium term. Although it means 
a lessening of uncertainty about 
future rates, it can also make money 
more difficult to obtain. 

As a general rule, the bond mar- 
ket will be extremely stable under 
the new plan. Borrowing costs will 
be lower on private bond issues, as 
well as those of all levels of govern- 
ment. This would tend to encourage 
long-term capital investments. 

One warning note is sounded by 
Mr. Martin: “There is still a ques- 
tion as to the possibility of bringing 
about a meaningful decline in long- 
er-term interest rates . . . without 
at the same time causing a shift in 









INSURANCE 
COMPANT 


market demand toward short-term 
securities.” 


Growth of term lending 


Term lending—long-term loans to 
business—has grown dramatically in 
the past few years, although it is 
mostly concentrated in the large 
financial centers. This will make 
for problems as well as new oppor- 
tunities for borrowers. 

In such areas as New York City, 
where the growth has been most 
rapid and the term-lending volume 
is actually larger than that of short 
term, bankers will eye further term 
lending carefully. Furthermore, 
where term loans soak up a signifi- 
cant part of the lenders’ availabie 
funds, short-term lending suffers as 
a result. 

In cities where term lending is in 
its infancy the prospects are bright- 
er for increased availability of term 
loans. You can tap this developing 
long-term loan market in four ways: 

1. Ordinary term loans—straight 
business loans of more than one 
year, repayable in a lump sum or 
in installments. 

2. Revolving credit or stand-by 
agreements which are short-term 
business loans, typically 90-day 
notes renewable at maturity. Such 
loans generally stay on the books 


Seek new or 
alternative 
sources of 
loans 
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Model WBHC1-A 


WESTINGHOUSE HOT & COLD WATER COOLERS 
CUT “COFFEE BREAK” TIME IN HALF 


| 
@ No more going out for coffee . . . no more mess and fuss with percolators, | 


hot plates, etc. Now employees can have quick refreshment on-the-job in | 


half the time. 


@ Saves you up to $75 per employee per year. Improves employee morale... 
increases efficiency. Also saves employees up to 4¢ on every cup. 


@ Supplies sixty 6 oz. cups of 180° hot water per hour for piping hot instant 
coffee, chocolate, tea, or soup... also plenty of refreshing cold water. 


@ Needs no plumbing. Plugsin any outlet forinstant service. Uses only 14”x 14" | 


floor space. 





STAINLESS STEEL 
REFRIGERATED 
STORAGE COMPARTMENT 


Ideal for storingcream and 
bottled beverages. Holds 
8 quart bottles or over a 
case of soft drinks. Freezes 
and stores 52 ice cubes. 
Offers approximately one 
cubic foot of space. 


RENT OR BUY—Available for rent in many cities 


. . for sale everywhere. Check your Yellow Pages 


under ‘‘Water Coolers.’’ You can be sure... ifit’s 
Westinghouse. 


eee THIS COUPON NOW!:===-== 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Water Cooler Dept., 300 Phillippi Road 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Please send more information on Westinghouse HOT and 
COLD Water Coolers. 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE__STATE__ 


Westinghouse 
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for two years or even longer. In this 
way you can actually obtain long. 
term credit in the guise of conven. 
tional short-term borrowing. 

3. Continuously renewed short. 
term loans—short-term _ business 
loans routinely renewed whenever 
they mature. This type of loan re 
sembles the revolving credit loan ex. 
cept that it requires no _ formal 
agreement. 

4. Business loans secured by rea] 
estate—one technique for obtaining 
loans of long-term maturity specif. 
ically designed to satisfy a firm’s 
need for funds for capital expendj- 
tures or permanent working capital, 


Demand for investment funds 


Demand for business loans has 
been depressed in recent months, 
but most forecasters predict a ree. 
ord recovery of new investment de. 
mand for both domestic and foreign 
projects. 

Andrew N. Overby, vice president 
and director of The First Boston 
Corporation, says that vast oppor- 
tunities, already beginning to be 
tapped by American business, exist 
in the less developed countries. 

American investment bankers have 
been playing a strategic role in 
bringing American industrialists to- 
gether with industrialists and entre- 
preneurs in these less developed 
countries, he reports. The bankers 
have acted as financial advisers and 
have secured U. S. long-term loans 
for these undertakings. 

The combination of increases in 
both domestic and foreign demand 
may place severe pressures on credit 
availability. The competition of ac- 
celerated government spending pro- 
grams will be added to these money 
market pressures. This demand will 
further increase the difficulties of 
borrowers who depend upon exist- 
ing credit sources for their needs. 


Boom in consumer credit 


A resumption of the rise in con- 
sumer credit will put new demands 
on lenders. Perhaps the severest 
test of new credit control methods 
will come in this sector of the 
money market where credit demand 
derives directly from sales of con- 
sumer goods. 

Monetary authorities may use 
their broadened techniques to con 
trol any burgeoning of consumef 
credit accompanying the anticipated 
powerful recovery in retail sales, 
particularly of consumer durables. 

Consumer finance companies 4s 
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The quality of its beer and ale has made P. Ballantine 
& Sons one of the world’s largest breweries. 


Burroughs Accounting Equipment 
shares 27 years of growth and progress 


The seene: Newark, N. J., home office of P. Ballantine & Sons. The jobs: Accounts receiv- 
able, payroll and accounts payable. The equipment: 18 Burroughs F 200 and 4 Burroughs 
F500 Accounting Machines plus 2 Burroughs F 1500 Typing Accounting Machines. The 
results, in the words of Treasurer Harold N. Tisch: “‘. . . the same kind of results we’ve been 
getting from various models of Burroughs equipment for the past 27 years—excellent! We’ve 
grown from very few accounts in the early ’30’s to over 60,000 active accounts today—and our 
accounting equipment has kept pace every step of the way. Our current Burroughs equipment, 
for instance, embodies the most modern accounting procedures.” Burroughs—TM 


For businesses of every size: Burroughs data processing 
e ranges from accounting machines to complete com- 
puter systems. It’s backed by outstanding services and 






@e) Burroughs 
Corporation 


systems knowledge, known for outstanding results. For & 
details, action—and results—call our nearby branch. Or 
“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 


write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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SERVICE 


ELECTRIC AND 
GAS COMPANY 


Serving ¥ New Jersey 
Where Industry Succeeds 
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Learn why 
New Jersey offers 
Industry more 


New Jersey is a land of seashore and 
mountain, of 14,000 manufacturing 
plants and 15,000 farms. It is the 
transportation hub of the Atlantic 
Seaboard... the “bridge” beween 
New York and Philadelphia. 


Industry Succeeds in New Jersey! 
Sixty-one of the nation’s 75 largest 
companies have operations here. 


Learn why. Send for your free copy 
of the new book, NEW JERSEY— 

LAND OF AMAZING INDUSTRIAL 

ADVANTAGES. Write to 


Box CNB, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company, 80 Park Place, 


Newark 1, N. J. 
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well as credit-dependent merchap. 
disers may find that credit rationing 
will cause them considerable diff. 
culty as the boom develops, unleg 
they take advance measures t 
maintain their credit sources. 


How to improve your credit 


There are several things you cap 
do to improve your chances of ob. 
taining credit. As the coming boom 
develops, lenders will not find it as 
easy to accommodate old customers, 
let alone take on new ones. As are. 
sult, they will show preference tg 
customers who have taken steps to 
keep their credit lines open. 

It will pay you to examine and 
assess critically the working rela. 
tionship you have established with 
your banker or other sources of 
credit. Have you taken him into 
your confidence? Does he under 
stand your firm’s problems and as. 
pirations? Have you used his spe. 
cial management abilities, available 
to you free of charge? (See “Man- 
agement Can Be Your Most Valu- 
able Collateral,’ NATION’s Bust- 
NESS, March 1958.) 

Make every effort to meet your 
financial obligations and improve 
your credit rating. Pay notes on 
time, a little early if possible. Con- 
tinue to use your credit lines. 

Seek out and cultivate alternative f 
sources of money. Recent research f 
shows that small firms have some- 
times been lax in_ seeking out 
sources of long-term loans. You may 
want to consider using nonbank 
lenders. 

One large insurance company, for 
example, reports that it has made 
special efforts to serve small and 
moderate-sized businesses without 
real property collateral. 

One step which may reap divi- 
dends is to study your local money 
market conditions and contrast them 
with the general credit picture. You 
may find it useful to study the 
Federal Reserve debit statistics, 
which measure the extent to which 
businesses use their funds deposited 
in the commercial banks. These 
statistics are among the few types 0! 
financial data available for ana 
lyzing local business developments 
and credit demand in a large num- 
ber of individual cities throughout 
the country. 

They are especially useful be 
cause they are available on a week 
ly, as well as monthly, basis. Your 
Federal Reserve Bank supplies them 
for the asking.—HAROLD WOLOZIN 
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PINKERTON’S CAN TAKE YOUR PLANT'S PULSE 


The defect may be minor, but it can sap 
your company’s ability to make a profit. 
The symptoms may be general: poor mo- 
rale, dishonesty, carelessness, waste, em- 
ployee discrimination, safety violations. Or 
they may be specific: product liability 
claims, fraudulent disclosure of trade se- 
crets, simulation of products. Whatever the 
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complaint, a thorough investigation by ex- 
perienced Pinkerton investigators will 
diagnose the trouble and suggest measures 
to cure it. 

Pinkerton’s private investigators are 
carefully trained and expertly supervised. 
We would be happy to put their capability 
at your disposal. Write for a brochure today. 


PINKERTON’S NATIONAL DETECTIVE AGENCY, INC. 


PINKERTON’S OF CANADA LTD. 
100 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. ¢ 47 offices from coast to coast 
Exclusive supplier of all security services, New York World’s Fair, 1964-65 


Find Us Fast 


: 


In The 
Yellow Pages 
Fate > 
¥23 
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| PAID $24 FOR 
A NEWSPAPER 
AND MADE $3,000 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


The day I picked up a copy of The Wall 
Street Journal in a hotel lobby was a 
turning point in my life. I saw right 
away that here was a tool that would 
help me earn more money. So I started 
reading The Journal regularly. 

I was not mistaken. Now I know why 
men of wealth and prestige read The 
Journal. It is part of their secret. It is 
one of the things that helped them get 
where they are. The $24 I spent for a 
year’s subscription to The Journal 
helped me add $3,000 to my income. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
Journal is printed daily in seven cities 
from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. NB-5 














to work in 


IPAH 





Why? Because Idaho has fresh air, 
abundant clear water, space and plenty 
of room in which to play, work, build 
and grow. Production is higher because 
workers use their energy on the job in- 
stead of fighting traffic, smog and con- 
gestion .. . and, for a bonus. . . absen- 
teeism and turnover are at a minimum. 


IDAHO WELCOMES INDUSTRY 
For complete information on what Ida- 
ho offers YOUR company write to the 
Idaho State Department of Commerce 
and Development, Room 613A, Capitol 
Building, Boise, Idaho. 
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SALESMANSHIP 


continued from page 35 


expectations, however, is causing 
businessmen to take a closer look 
at salesmanship at the retail level. 
Is the salesman at fault for not 
pursuing the customer as aggres- 
sively as he did before World War 
II, or is the salesman a victim of 
changing marketing methods? 

Three major factors stand out: 

A revolution in marketing has 
placed increasing emphasis on pre- 
selling the consumer through mass 
advertising which by-passes_ the 
salesman and makes his role less 
important. 

Today’s better informed, more 
sophisticated buyer rejects the old- 
fashioned hard sell, forcing the 
salesman to use subtler techniques 
of persuasion. 

The quality of salesmanship, 
across the board, has not kept pace 
with improvements in other aspects 
of marketing. 


Marketing revolution 


“The retail salesman today is do- 
ing a different job than he did in 
prewar days,” Stewart H. Rewoldt, 
professor of marketing at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, points out. 
“The manufacturer is much less de- 
pendent now on the retailer to stim- 
ulate a demand for his products. 

“Greater use of mass advertising, 
backed up by marketing research, 
has resulted in more and more pre- 
selling, persuading the consumer to 
buy before he even goes to the store. 
In a broad sense, the retailer has be- 
come simply a depository of goods, 
performing the prosaic function of 
maintaining an inventory, arrang- 
ing credit, delivering the article, 
and installing or servicing it. 

“This situation has arisen, in 
part, by default. The manufacturer 
has wanted the retailer to do a bet- 
ter job of selling, but has by-passed 
him in order to boost sales as rapid- 
ly as desired.” 

This changing emphasis in mar- 
keting methods has _ produced 
sharply rising expenditures for ad- 
vertising. During the past 20 years 
spending for advertising has gone 
up at a more rapid rate than our 
total production of goods and serv- 
ices. In the automotive field, spend- 
ing for passenger car advertising in 
national media rose from $30.5 mil- 
lion in 1939 to $196.6 million in 
1959. 

Television has provided the man- 
ufacturer of consumer goods with a 
medium through which he can show 
his product in action and demon- 





strate its working features to a mag, 
audience. This has taken a Selling 
tool away from the retail salesman, 
who used to have a monopoly op 
demonstrating the product. A cys. 
tomer who has seen a pretty git] 
open a refrigerator door on teleyj. 
sion will not waste much time in q 
store watching a salesman repea} 
the performance. 

Preselling through mass advertis. 
ing has, in many instances, reduced 
the salesman almost to quoting 
prices and accepting the customer's 
money. Presold customers help 
themselves to what they want and 
pay at a checkout counter. 

Through preselling and his own 
investigation, the consumer has be. 
come better informed about the 
product he buys. He frequently 
finds that a salesman can tell him 
little about a product that he hasn't 
learned already from a careful read- 
ing of advertisements and personal 
checking. 

With the customer already per. 
suaded that he wants a particular 
brand before he even goes to the 
store, price becomes an important 
consideration. He goes shopping for 
the best price he can get, and a 
strong sales effort at one store often 
takes second place to a lower price 
at another. The salesman’s role is 
further downgraded. 

Preselling is an important force 
in selling automobiles. A Ford Mo- 
tor Company survey indicates that 
three new car buyers out of four 
have already chosen the make they 
will buy before they enter the deal- 
er’s showroom. Only two per cent 
of these change their decision after 
shopping. 

This has an effect on the auto 
salesman. When only a minority of 
his potential customers need to be 
persuaded to buy the make of car 
he is selling, the virtues of the prod- 
uct are eliminated as a basis for 
salesmanship. Many of his sales 
may become simply a matter of 
working out the details of the trans- 
action. 

This doesn’t encourage vigorous 
salesmanship. It may lead to price 
competition with other dealers in 
the area, which often produces the 
sharp sales practices that crop up in 
auto selling. 


Soft sell 


Despite these encroachments on 
the salesman’s role, there are still 
broad opportunities for skillful 
salesmanship. Because of the grow- 
ing knowledge and sophistication of 
consumers, good salesmen _ have 
found in recent years that the soft, 
low-pressure sell is much more eéf- 
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How many 
good workers 

will you lose 
this year? 





Labor turnover is a costly item. It can never be 
eliminated, but it can be substantially reduced — 
by air conditioning. 


How significant is the saving? One northeastern 
clothing maker dropped a $15,000-a-year training 
program after Carrier air conditioning was in- 
stalled. A large electronics company reports a 
33% reduction in annual labor turnover. A lead- 
ing watch manufacturer—15% less turnover. 


But decreased labor turnover is only one contri- 
bution of factory air conditioning. Absenteeism 
also goes down. Productivity rises. And product 
quality improves. Totally, these gains are usually 
enough to pay for the system in two or three years! 


Will air conditioning pay off for you? Answer the 
following four questions to find out quickly. Only 








, 


two “‘yes’ 
substantial benefits. 


answers indicate that you can expect 


1. Does your plant average one or more workers 
per 300 square feet? 


2. Do you pay annual wages, including fringe benefits, 
of $25 or more per square foot? 


3. Does one out of seven of your workers quit every year? 


4. Does labor amount to 25% or more of your 
manufacturing cost? 


Did you answer “‘‘yes” to two or more? If so, 
you owe it to yourself to make an air conditioning 
investment analysis of your plant. Your engineer 
or consultant can do this in a few hours by using 
the Carrier Investment Analysis. Write for a 
copy to Carrier Air Conditioning Company, 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. In Canada: Carrier Air Con- 
ditioning Ltd., Toronto. 





Air Conditioning Company 
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The boss 
was a beast 


BA ah 


before 
PENDAFLEX 


High office costs had him nervous as 
a cat. Pounced on every little delay; 
fought inefficiency tooth and nail. 

Pendaflex hanging, sliding file 
folders changed all that. Oxford 
Pendaflex folders ride on metal rails 

. . operate with a machine-like effi- 
ciency that puts office costs on the 
skids. Exclusive “keyboard” selection 
makes misfiling practically impossible, 
eliminates lost correspondence. And 
fast filing is easy when you have 
finger-tip control on all file drawers. 

The boss is calm now; a real cool 
cat. Oxford Pendaflex is his pet. Why 
don’t you get all the facts—plus a 
FREE File Analysis Sheet and com- 
plete Oxford Catalog. The coupon 
is below. 


Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 


Garden City, New York 


In Toronto, Luckett Distributors, Ltd. 






Oxford 


FIRST NAME 
IN FILING 


4 











| OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC, 
8-5 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 
| Please send full information on 
sb endaflex “filing machines” plus free 
File Analysis Sheet” and 60 page Oxford 
Catalog of Filing Systems and Supplies. 
| NAME 
| FIRM 
STREET 
CITY. alana! ERIE STATE. 
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SALESMANSHIP 


continued 


fective than the traditional high- 
pressure technique. 

“Selling has become very subtle,” 
says Dr. Eugene E. Jennings, a 
consulting psychologist on business 
problems. “The good salesman to- 
day manipulates the customer’s 
mind so that he doesn’t realize he 
has been sold but rather feels that 
he has made a good friend.” 

This point is illustrated in the 
selling technique of two of the 
country’s top automobile salesmen: 
Marty Daher, who has sold more 
Fords than anyone else during the 
past eight years, and Dick (Monty) 
Montanaro, who holds the title in 
Chevrolet sales. Both work for De- 
troit dealers. 

Listen to Marty talking to a po- 
tential buyer: 

“Don’t worry about a thing. I’m 
acting as your broker on this, and 
T’ll get you the best deal I can.” 

Monty says: “I sell three things 
to the customer. First and most im- 
portant, I sell Monty. Then I sell 
service on the car he wants to buy 
and, finally, I sell the product.” 

Both men emphasize the impor- 
tance of gaining the customer’s con- 
fidence as the first step in making a 
sale. Both say that they never 
promise anything that they can’t 
personally guarantee. Both work 
hard to see that the buyer is com- 
pletely satisfied with his car. 

“‘A sincere desire to help the cus- 
tomer is the key to selling,” accord- 
ing to Monty, who was a university 
instructor in speech before he went 
into auto sales in 1956. 

“High-pressure selling is on the 
way out. I tell a customer to take 
his time, go home and sleep on it 
and call me the next day.” 

He adds: “Nine out of 10 buy 
before they leave, anyway.” 

The success of this form of sales- 
manship is evident in the records 
of both men, who have sold more 
than 1,000 cars a year in their peak 
years. The average automobile 
salesman sells about 65 cars a year. 

Marketing executives say that 
the soft sell often may result in the 
buyer feeling that he really hasn’t 
been sold at all. But as Byron J. 
Nichols, general manager of Chrys- 
ler’s Dodge Division and former 
Chrysler vice president for automo- 
tive sales, points out: 

“He goes home in a new car.” 


Quality of salesmanship 


On the other side of the coin, 
marketing experts admit that sales- 





manship is not as good as it should 
be. 

“We are certainly concerned with 
the problem of salesmanship, but 
believe we are making good prog. 
ress in improving it,” says James 
M. Roche, General Motors vice 
president for distribution and mar. 
keting. “During the postwar period, 
the American businessman _ lost 
some of the feeling of high respect 
in which the customer should be 
held. 

“We must rely on the salesman 
to go out and do the job of selling. 
We cannot get along on the cus. 
tomers brought in by advertising.” 

Genaro A. Florez, president of 
the Detroit manpower development 
firm which bears his name, puts it 
more strongly: 

“We are seeing the inevitable 
consequence of continuous neglect. 
We have been so preoccupied with 
technological improvement and with 
producing things that we _ have 
delegated the selling function to 
anybody who wanted to take the 
risk.” 

Recent surveys indicate that four 
out of five people who buy a car 
have not been contacted by an auto 
salesman before making the pur- 
chase, and less than half of the po- 
tential buyers who visit a dealer’s 
showroom are followed up by a 
later call from a salesman. 

The neglected sales opportunities 
here are brought out by another 
study which shows that, of every 
two people who walk into a show- 
room, one will buy a car within two 
months. 

The value of patience and per- 
sistence in selling—and the fact 
that a minority of salesmen show it 
—is illustrated by a study which in- 
dicates that the 10 per cent of car 
salesmen who don’t give up after 
the third “no” from a customer 
make 80 per cent of auto sales. 

A frequently cited factor in un- 
dermining the quality of salesman- 
ship is the long sellers’ market 
which followed World War II. With 
the Korean conflict intervening, the 
public’s pent-up demand for new 
automobiles and other products was 
not really satisfied until close to the 
mid 1950’s. Many of the current 
generation of salesmen got their 
start in this period, when being on 
the floor with an order book was 
about all the salesmanship that was 
required. 

The subsequent change to a buy- 
ers’ market caught many of them 
unprepared and untrained. 

“World War II relieved the re- 
tailer of his selling function and 
made an order-taker out of him,” 
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New name...new methods and equipment 
New low rates...new spirit! That’s REA 
Express—the national and world-wide 
truck-plane-ship-train service of Railway 
Express. It’s the simplest way to ship: 
with just one carrier—R E A—all the way! 


Ship anything, anywhere, any time via the 
R E A domestic and overseas network. 
You ship many commodities at rates com- 
parable to—often lower than—parcel post 
and so-called “low-cost” carriers. 


No other organization can match RE A 
-world’s most complete shipping service! 








SPECIAL NEW LOW RATES ON THESE 
AND MANY OTHER COMMODITIES: 
e Farm implements and parts 

e Rugs and carpets 

e Books and printed matter 

e Shoes and other footwear 

e Wearing apparel 

e Automobile, truck and trailer parts 
e Piece goods 

e Curtains and draperies 

e Sheets, towels, tablecloths 

e Photographic equipment and supplies 
e Hand tools 

® Machinery and machine parts 


This is only a partial list applying between all 
points. Call your local RE A office if your com- 
modity is not included here. If it is, call for the 
complete rate story—it will show you big savings. 


AILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
EW NAME FOR THE © 
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How To Do More 
Of What Only 
You Can Do: 


Some jobs you can’t delegate. 
Only a top man can do them. A 
man who can handle a tough prob- 
lem on the spot and make the 
right decisions fast. 

Often this man may be you. 
How can you do more of the jobs 
that only you can do? For many 
companies, the answer has been a 
simple one: Get a Beechcraft. 


When a problem arises, you’re 
on your way. Fast. No schedules 
to check. No reservations to make. 
No delays en route. You go direct, 
even to places you can’t reach by 
airlines. The job done, you return, 
frequently during the same busi- 
ness day. No desk to clean up 
before you can get back to work. 


It’s the way many a top man is 
multiplying himself to earn more 
profits for his firm. It may be the 
answer to your problem. You add 
more hours to your day — when 
you add a Beechcraft. 


Why not get more facts now? 


EXECUTIVES: 


Write today for free 
copies of “Dollars and 
Sense of Business Fly- 
ing.” Address Public 
Relations Dept., Beech 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita 
1, Kansas, U. S. A. 


4 





Beechcraft 
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SALESMANSHIP 


continued 


Professor Rewoldt says. “He got 
out of the habit of selling.” 

Another point is brought out by 
John R. Sargent, of the manage- 
ment consulting firm of Cresap, 
McCormick and Paget. 

“There are good opportunities in 
selling for the man who has initia- 
tive,” he says. “Our trend toward 
security has made selling less at- 
tractive, however. It’s a challenge 
that a lot of young people don’t 
want to take.” 

To meet the desire for security, 
15 per cent of auto dealers pay their 
salesmen a straight salary, in some 
cases because of unionization. 
Twenty per cent still retain the 
straight commission. The remainder 
have varying combinations of salary 
plus commission or commission 
plus guarantee. Marketing people 
debate whether departure from 
straight commission dulls incentive. 

How can salesmanship be im- 
proved? This question is attracting 
increasing interest among business- 
men. Companies are beginning to 
look harder for good salesmen and 
pay more for them. There is a grow- 
ing emphasis on sales training. 

“The big problem is recruitment 
of salesmen. Careful selection of 
those candidates with the most 
potential is the key to better sell- 
ing,” according to M. L. Van Dag- 
ens, director of sales training for 
Chrysler. “We find that you can’t 
change a man very much after 
youve hired him. You have to 
choose the right one in the first 
place. A good salesman must have 
energy, intelligence, and like peo- 
ple. He must be a self-starter and 
hungry to get ahead.” 

The automobile manufacturers 
and the National Automobile Deal- 
ers Association are emphasizing to 
dealers the need for careful screen- 
ing in hiring salesmen. Unfortu- 
nately, little research has been done 
on salesmanship and, except for try- 
ing to detect the qualities listed by 
Mr. Van Dagens, spotting a poten- 
tial Monty Montanaro or Marty 
Daher is not easy. 

‘About all we can do in screening 
salesmen at this time is to eliminate 
the obviously bad ones,” Mr. Florez 
says. 

There are not nearly enough 
Dahers and Montanaros to go 
around, and companies are trying to 
teach basic sales techniques to the 
salesmen they have. During the past 
several years, the automobile manu- 
facturers have set up training cen- 





ters around the country to train 
dealership personnel in sales, man. 
agement, and service. 

The top salesmen need no help, 
They have set up their own small 
business units within the dealer. 
ships and are hard at work selling. 
Both Mr. Daher and Mr. Mop. 
tanaro say that virtually all of their 
new customers are referrals, either 
from former customers or from 
“bird dogs” strategically located al] 
over town at such places as gasoline 
stations and garages. Both maintain 
regular contact through card or 
letter with nearly 5,000 former 


. customers. 


Sales training officials agree that 
a big problem in sparking the other 
salesmen—who have less energy and 
less initiative—is instilling confi- 
dence and enthusiasm and teaching 
them to use their time efficiently in 
seeking most likely prospects. 

Many salesmen, they say, have a 
basic bashfulness about telephoning 
or calling on someone they have 
never met. They also fear the 
customer’s “no” and _ hesitate to 
bring their sales pitch to the point 
where the customer must make a 
definite answer. 

Use of the telephone is em- 
phasized in looking for potential 
buyers, rather than canvassing in 
person, to gain most efficient use of 
time. Contacting present owners of 
the car the dealer handles to find 
out if they or any of their friends 
are ready to buy is urged. Calling 
owners of competing makes in the 
same price range may produce a 
buyer. Opinion differs on the value 
of simply canvassing individuals 
selected at random. 

Once a salesman has made sever- 
al sales through the use of these 
basic techniques, training authori- 
ties say, his confidence and en- 
thusiasm zoom and he’s a better 
salesman. 

Another deterrent to better sales- 
manship, according to marketing 
people, is that too few sales man- 
agers give adequate help and direc- 
tion to their salesmen. Often the 
sales manager lacks ability in man- 
aging and training his personnel, 
and too many sales managers busy 
themselves with other duties which 
are less productive. This is a weak- 
ness which current training pro- 
grams are trying to correct by 
teaching the sales manager as well 
as the salesman. 

Despite the problems which have 
affected salesmanship, the emphasis 
which the current buyers’ market 
has placed on sales techniques ap- 
pears likely to produce better sales- 
men in the future. END 
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For those 
who can 


afford the finest 


ELMO 


...the world’s finest 


8mm Movie Camera 


Fully automatic electric eye, 
Zoom lens. Battery drive. Thru- 
the-lens viewing. Groundglass 
focusing. Everything you could 
want in a camera for home or 
business—in a completely auto- 
matic point-and-shoot movie 
camera. ( Spring drive also avail- 
able for those who prefer it.) 





The FR Corporation 
New York 51, N.Y. 





R-KIVE for Office & Home 


¢ Sturdy R-Kive Files of durable corru- 
e gated board keep records neat, clean, 
ready for reference. Each file has fifteen 
* inch capacity for letter size filing or 
bo twelve inch capacity for legal filing. 
¢ 12” W x 10” H x 15” L. Shipped pre- 2 FOR 
. paid KOF. Available through your local $2, 
° Stationer or send check or money order to: 50 pet'p 


* BANKERS BOX CO. Dept. NBS 2827 North 25th Ave., 
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TOTRUST” 


=.” STOPS RUST 
' BETTER ... 


faster! 


im WILBUR & WILLIAMS CO., INC. 


755 Pleasant St. * Norwood, Mass. 








Send us your new address... 

.. atleast 45 days ahead of time. 
Send the address label off this magazine together 
with your new address and postal zone to... 
Nation’s Business, 1615 H Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 











FORCE FOR GROWTH 





continued from page 41 


| 
| . . 
been diverted to wages and salaries, 


or to taxes. To pay for new plants | 


and equipment, business has been 


forced to borrow money or sell | 
equities. Corporate debt is now the | 
| highest it has ever been. This trend | 


has serious implications for our 
future economic health, and it is 
imperative that all Americans, in- 
cluding organized labor, be made 
aware of its importance to them.” 
Mr. Wagner did not write out 
that statement. He simply rattled it 


off at high speed in the course of a | 


conversation. He is an articulate 


speaker who can hold an audience’s | 


interest with a serious discussion of 
economic issues. He has an enor- 
mous vocabulary, which he uses 
with great precision, and a gift for 
vivid phrases which is doubtless a 
carry-over from his love of poetry. 
Even in a private conversation he 
never lapses into casual profanity. 

Although he has a dread of 
sounding preachy, Mr. Wagner feels 
strongly about the deterioration of 
ethical standards in American life 
during recent years. He would like 
to use his influence as Chamber 
president to reverse this trend and 
to persuade businessmen—and all 
other Americans—that a high de- 
gree of public and private morality 
is essential to the maintenance of a 
free society. 

“If there are laws we think are 


| wrong, we should work to get them | 
| changed,” he says. “But we must | 


never evade them.” 
In a cynical age which tends to 
regard piety as good public rela- 


| tions, it is important to note that 


| Mr. 


Wagner is totally sincere in | 


this statement. His attachment to | 


the old-fashioned virtue of honesty | 
stems from a strict Lutheran con- 
science which he inherited—along | 


| with a gregarious nature, a love of 





beauty and an incredibly sturdy 
constitution—from the German im- 
migrant parents who were too poor 
to endow him with less enduring | 
gifts. 

Dick Wagner, the older of two | 
sons, was born June 15, 1896, in the 
German-speaking section of New 
York City which is known as York- 
ville. But his family moved to Chi- 
cago while he was still an infant, 
and it is Chicago that he regards as 
home. 

Both his parents had come to this 
country from Germany when they 
were in their teens. His mother was 
the daughter of a Lutheran clergy- 


man who was ordered out of Ger- | 


| 
| 
















» capital for more trucks, lease new ones 
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| ment, instead of buying a new one, lease 
fit. In a few years all your vehicles are 
© leased. 
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® THE CHANGE-OVER PLAN 
We take over all of your present truck 
and maintenance problems, help you 
reorganize your truck facilities and per- 
sonnel. We supply you with new vehicles, 
engineered and painted to your exact 
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tion your present fleet. 
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which you still own and maintain. 


Lease a new CHEVROLET or other fine truck. 
No investment, no upkeep, no headaches. 


LEASE FOR PROFIT—NATIONALEASE fuli- 
service truckieasing supplies everything 
but the driver. Licensed, insured trucks, en- 
gineered and painted to your needs, gar- 
aged and expertly maintained. ONE in- 
voice, NO worries. Devote 
ALi your capital to your 


your full time, 
own business! 
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controls—write for literature. 
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FORCE FOR GROWTH 


continued 


many in Bismarck’s time for preach- 
ing a sermon against war. His father 
was a professional entertainer with 
a rich baritone voice, who tried to 
make a career as a singer, but was 
often compelled to fill in the gaps 
between engagements by working 
as a salesman or waiter. 

“My parents were wonderful peo- 
ple,” Mr. Wagner says, “and there 
was a good deal of fun and happi- 
ness in my childhood, so don’t make 
it sound as though I lived in abject 
misery. But we were, for a fact, as 
poor as church mice.” 

Both of the elder Wagners had 
come from middle-class families, 
and had been well educated. They 
looked upon poverty not as their in- 
evitable lot in life, but as a tem- 
porary affliction from which a family 
could escape by working hard, liv- 
ing frugally and saving every pos- 
sible penny. His mother found a 
grocery store, three miles from their 
home, which sold food at slightly 
lower prices than the neighborhood 
stores. So she sent Dick there to do 
the family shopping. 

“T made the six-mile round trip 
two or three times a week for years,” 
he recalls. “Each time, my mother 
carefully counted up and put aside 
the pennies she figured we’d saved 
on our groceries. Eventually, she 
had saved up $120. We used it to 
make the down payment on a house.” 

Each summer, Dick was sent to 
Wisconsin to work on a dairy farm 
operated by his uncle. It was there, 
pitching hay and hoeing in the field, 
that he developed the rugged mus- 
cles and the physical stamina which 
he has been careful to maintain ever 
since through daily exercise. 

In 1910, when he was 14, Dick 
left school and got a job as a mes- 
senger for a bank which was the 
predecessor of the Continental IIli- 
nois National Bank and Trust Co. 
His pay was $5 a week plus supper 
money, and he worked from eight 
in the morning until ten at night, or 
later. Even on this schedule, he 
managed to spend at least one hour 
a day working out at the yMCA to 
keep in good physical condition. 
He also found time to study a short- 
hand manual, which he found among 
some books left to him by an aunt. 

One day the president of the bank 
wanted to send an urgent telegram 
while his secretary was at lunch. 
Messenger-boy Wagner picked up 
the stenographer’s notebook and an- 
nounced confidently, “I can take 
dictation, sir.” 





The next day he was installed as 
assistant secretary to the president. 
and a little while later he became 
his secretary. His hours were 
shorter now, so that he was able to 
attend night school. At the age of 
21 on a salary of $75 a month he 
married his teen-age sweetheart, 
Grace Sommer, who had grown up 
in the same neighborhood of Chi. 
cago’s north side. 

When the 1929 crash staggered 
the business world, Mr. Wagner was 
second vice president of Continental 
Illinois. He could have weathered 
the storm right there. But Mr. Wag. 
ner thrives on risk. When the bank 
asked him to look out for its jn. 
terests in a crash-shaken midwest. 
ern investment trust called The Chi- 
cago Corporation, he readily took 
on the new job. 

He served as vice president to 
The Chicago Corporation for eight 
years, and in 1938 became its presi- 
dent. 

At the time he took over, the com- 
pany had assets with a market value 
of $31 million, against which pre- 
ferred stockholders held claims to- 
taling $38 million. Its gross annual 
income was less than $1 million and 
it had never paid a dividend on its 
common stock, which was selling 
for $1 a share. 

It is a measure of Mr. Wagner’s 
management skill that the same 
company (its name now changed to 
Champlin Oil & Refining Co.) to- 
day has net assets conservatively 
valued at $160 million. The pre- 
ferred stock outstanding has been 
reduced to $6 million. Its net earn- 
ings topped $9 million last year. It 
has paid more than $50 million in 
dividends to common stockholders 
since Mr. Wagner became presi- 
dent, and its shares have recently 
sold on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for between $27 and $30. 

In accomplishing this financial 
metamorphosis, Mr. Wagner con- 
verted The Chicago Corporation 
from an investment trust into a ven- 
ture capital company, financing new 
undertakings, or resuscitating old 
ones, in an incredible variety of in- 
dustries, ranging from salmon pack- 
ing (Pacific American Fisheries) to 
shipping (Pacific Far East Lines), 
and from real estate (The Fort 
Dearborn Corp.) to a natural gas 
pipeline (Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion Co.). 

Each time Chicago Corporation 
went into a new field, Mr. Wagner 
gave himself a cram course in its 
particular economic and_ techno- 
logical problems by reading every 
book he could find on the subject, 
and picking the brains of every ex- 
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ecutive he knew who had any expe- 
nt, rience in that industry. As a result 
—_ of such study and his phenomenally 
— retentive memory, he is able today 
oF to talk authoritatively about the 
of management problems of at least a 
he F dozen widely disparate industries. 
art, In choosing new ventures for Chi- 
™ cago Corporation to back, Mr. Wag- 
hi- ner developed a strong philosophy 
’ about the essential ingredients of 
red business success. 
Pe “Three things are absolutely nec- 
tal essary,” he said. “The venture must 
red serve a real economic purpose. It 
ag- must have capable management. 
ink And the management should have a 
” stake in the profits.” 
at. Mr. Wagner’s genius as an en- 
hi trepreneur, according to his asso- 
bok ciates, is based on a talent for 
picking good managers—and a will- 
* ingness to give them their head. 
ght How does he decide whether a 
” man will make a good manager? | 
“T’ve been asked that question | 
re often,” he replied, “and there’s sim- | 
ue ply no formula I can give you. It) 
fe comes down largely to trusting your | 


own intuition about a man.” 
- As early as 1938, Chicago Cor- 


and poration began edging into the oil | 
Its business, by financing a new process | 
ing for extracting light hydrocarbons 

: from natural gas. Gradually, under 
yet Mr. Wagner’s leadership, it ac- 
fa quired extensive interests in oil and 
gas properties. 

é One of the dramatic episodes in 
ely the affairs of The Chicago Corpora- | 
ae tion was the financing and con- 
ne struction of the Tennessee Gas) 


Tt Transmission pipeline from south | 
i Texas to the East. Seeking an out- | 





te let for the gas available after extrac- | 
ae tion of other hydrocarbon materials, | 
atly the company had first promoted a| 
Ex. natural gas pipeline in 1940. The | 
) European War was on, steel was) 
cial under government control. Never- | 
wn theless, the company prepared a| 
tio report showing the need for more 
wn energy in the Fast, predicting that, 
we if this country got into the war, sub- 
ee marine sinkings on our Gulf and 
in Atlantic coasts would starve the 
wr East for oil. It advocated a gas pipe- 
) to line which could be converted into 
es), an oil line if required. 
Fort If permission had been granted, 
gas the line could have been in opera- 
ale tion before Pearl Harbor. The Jap- 
anese struck in 1941. About two 
tion years later the Big Inch was com- 
set pleted, but in the meantime the 
its tankers were sunk by submarines, 
we oil and energy were rationed, and | 
ae there was considerable need for | 
ject, more energy in the Appalachian | 
o area. The war agencies, the Fed- | 


eral Power Commission and others | 
1 
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says Ellsworth W. Somers, Assistant Secretary of 
Somers Brass Co., Inc., Waterbury, Connecticut 
®¢QOur plant is in a residential area—so 
our Anchor Fence not only gives us the 
protection we need, but makes us good 
neighbors, as well. It keeps children out 
of and away from danger areas. It in- 
sures our privacy, allows us to maintain 
strict traffic control. For an added safe- 
ty feature, we use red reflecting paint 
on gate sections to avoid collisions with 
closed gates.9? 

For more information on how Anchor Fence can 
help your operation, call your local Anchor man. 


For your free Anchor Fence ‘industrial catalog, fill 
out and mail in the coupon at right. 
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*,-- Anchor Fence makes us 
good neighbors...” 
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ANCHOR FENCE 


Division of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC * 





Plants in Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; Whittier, Calif. 
Sold direct from factory branches in all principal cities. 


ANCHOR FENCE 
6530 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 

| Please send me my free copy of the Anchor | 
| Fence Industrial catalog. 
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YOU DON’T BUY GLASSES... you buy VISION! 


“Any professional or business man worth his salt has vision. 
Not only physical vision, but mental vision as well. You 
know, the kind that builds businesses, hires people, purchases 
equipment, and manages money .. . vision that produces an 
industry and contributes to the growth of the economy. 


“Vision is also essential in your business activities . . . seeking 
information that makes business grow and prosper . . . ferret- 
ing out facts that show where you are going and how to get 
there. 


“The facts and figures that can strengthen your vision are in 
the hands of your trade or professional association. The spe- 
cialized information you require for most every facet of your 
work has been gathered by trained personnel . . . market 
research, business and sales statistics, merchandising and man- 
agement services plus other expert advice that can mean a 
profit or a loss to you. 


“Your association depends upon you as it does upon others. 
Members are the primary source of all this information. Join 
and invest in your voluntary association. Remember, you don’t 
buy a membership, you buy the cooperation of the ablest men 
in your field to do the things together you can’t do alone” 


Rte Fog ress 


Speaking for progress through 
voluntary organizations 
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FORCE FOR GROWTH 


continued 


stressed the problem. Severai proj- 
ects had been proposed—among 
them the Tennessee project. When 
the sponsors of this line could not 
obtain sufficient gas to satisfy the 
FPC, The Chicago Corporation (now 
Champlin) provided contracts for 
the necessary reserves, believing 
that with such contracts the spon- 
sors could obtain financing. 

When they failed, Mr. Wagner 
prevailed upon his board to take 
the responsibility and obtained com. 
mitments from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for interim 
financing. Mr. Wagner gives much 
credit to his then-associate, Gar- 
diner Symonds, and to Ray Fish 
of Fish Engineering Company of 
Houston for building the line with 
elapsed time much shorter than that 
required for Big Inch. Mr. Wagner’s 
job was to keep the various govern- 
ment agencies in line with the 
necessities of the project, to arrange 
for funds as the work progressed, 
and to insure the steady flow of 
materials needed; also, to handle 
the legal details. He gives much 
credit for the project’s success to 
the company’s corporate counsel, 
Arthur D. Chilgren. Shortly after 
completion of the line, with the 
help of Dillon Read & Company, 
public financing was _ undertaken. 
The method used became the pat- 
tern for a number of similar projects 
by others which rapidly followed 
the success of Tennessee. 

With the construction of Ten- 
nessee, The Chicago Corporation 
had a market for its gas. 

The company’s cash flow in- 
creased and its expansion into pe- 
troleum activities continued. 

By 1943, Mr. Wagner felt a great 
need for some oil management 
brains, and he went about acquir- 
ing them in a way that reflects the 
great importance he attaches to ca- 
pable managers. Chicago Corpora- 
tion simply bought up a small Gulf 
Coast oil firm, Baldridge and King, 
and a few years later brought its 
able young president, Earl Bald- 
ridge, into the parent firm as vice 
president in charge of petroleum 
ventures. : 

Thereafter Chicago Corporation 
steadily concentrated its resources 
on oil ventures. In 1954, it bought 
the Champlin Oil & Refining Co, 
a family-owned independent with 
headquarters at Enid, Okla., ex 
panded and modernized its plants, 
and emerged as a fully integrated 
producing, refining and marketing 
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oil company. Since 1954, Mr. Bald- 
ridge has been president of the firm, 
with his operating headquarters at 
Forth Worth, Texas, and Mr. Wag- 
ner has served as board chairman 
and chief executive officer, with of- 
fices in Chicago. The company 
name was changed in 1957. 

Champlin Oil has shown a steady 
growth trend ever since the Wagner- 
Baldridge team took over. It is 
now one of the larger independents 
and holds a respectable share of the 
total market in its primary terri- 
tory, the Great Plains states. 

Mr. Wagner gives credit for this 
success to Mr. Baldridge and to a 
knowledgeable board of directors. 

“Capable associates and good or- 
ganization are prime requisites in 
business growth,” he says. 

Mr. Wagner has mastered the in- 
tricacies of the oil business with the 
same zeal and thoroughness he dis- 
played earlier in handling the dif- 
ficulties of obtaining pipeline right- 
of-way. 

Because oil is found in the ground, 
he has become an avid student of 
geology, to the point of having made 
two long field trips with professional 
geologists. This has given him a new 
hobby. He is now a rock hound, and 
loves to explore remote mountains 
and canyons, pick in hand, look- 
ing for rare or beautiful mineral 
specimens. 

His favorite spot for such explo- 
ration is the desert and mountains 
around Borrego Springs, Calif., a 
golfing resort near the Salton Sea, 
100 miles east of San Diego. He 
spends a vacation there every spring. 
The Wagners first visited Borrego 
Springs in 1944, and he reminds 
himself of this fact whenever he 
feels the need for an antidote to 
some head-turning praise of his 
business acumen. 

“The land here was selling for 
$30 an acre then,” he recalls with a 
wince. “But I didn’t buy any. I fig- 
ured there’d never be much demand 
for property in such a remote wild- 
erness. Now they are selling quar- 
ter-acre lots for $3,500.” 

The Wagners spend their vaca- 
tion in a comfortable rented house 
overlooking the eighteenth fairway 
of the DeAnza Desert Country 
Club. He gets up at daybreak every 
morning and drives into the hills 
for a two-hour ramble among the 
rocks before breakfast. After break- 
fast, he and Mrs. Wagner play golf. 

The rest of the year, except for 
the days when Mr. Wagner is flying 
back and forth between Chicago and 
Fort Worth, or on other business 
trips, the Wagners live in a big 
country home overlooking a small 
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lake near Barrington, IIl., about 40 
miles northwest of Chicago. He 
commutes to the Loop by train. Al- 
though he can rarely afford the lux- 
ury of taking a whole afternoon 
off for golf, he tries to get home a 
little early in the summer so that he 
and Mrs. Wagner can play nine 
holes at the Barrington Hills Coun- 
try Club before dark. 

Mr. Wagner also likes to fish for 
bass or trout, trim the 300-year-old 
oak trees on his grounds, sing ro- 
bust ballads and compose songs. He 
has a good baritone voice, like his 
father, and can play several mu- 
sical instruments moderately well. 
When he is deeply moved by some- 
thing—such as the _ breathtaking 
beauty of the desert at dawn—he 
may write a few verses. 

But all of these pursuits—even 
golf and rock-hunting—are inciden- 
tal to Mr. Wagner’s chief interest. 
This is his family. It includes a 
daughter, Mrs. Raymond G. Han- 
son, who lives with her husband and 
six children just 20 miles from the 
Wagner home in Barrington; a son, 
John Donald Wagner, who has five 
children, and who also lives within 
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How the economy will grow 


Many factors that will produce business expansion 
in the next few years are already apparent. Expert 
analyzes basic trends in population, incomes, and 
markets that are most important for your planning. 


Keep your company young 


Corporate health requires willingness to face up 
to realities, plus forceful action to remedy any 
ailments that develop. Here’s how to detect and 
correct hardening of the arteries in a business. 


How to handle job feelers 


If you are approached by another company or an 
executive recruiter, and become interested in a 
new position, you can improve your chances of 
landing the job by following these suggestions. 
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easy visiting distance at Palatine, 
Ill.; a son, Richard, Jr., who lives in 
California, a long way from Bar- 
rington but not so far from Borrego 
Springs; and a third son, Jim 
Wagner, a senior at Northwestern 
University and captain of the var- 
sity golf team. 

Mr. Wagner’s mild vices, which 
consist mainly of a pipe or cigar 
and an occasional highball before 
dinner, have been abundantly offset 
by his lifelong habit of rigorous 
daily exercise. As he nears his sixty- 
fifth birthday, his only health prob- 
lem is a corpulent midriff which 
stubbornly resists reduction, and 
which he blames on “a long line of 
beer-drinking ancestors.” 

Because his supply of energy is 
apparently bottomless, his grand- 
children treat him as a peer and ex- 
pect him to take part in all of their 
athletic activities, including soft- 
ball, skiing and skating. He has re- 
cently drawn the line, however, at 
sledding. 

“T decided,” he explained with a 
wink, “that it just isn’t dignified 
for a man of my age.” 

—LOUIS CASSELS 
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MAKE 
FAILURE 

HELP 
YOU 


EVEN THE MOST successful man sometimes faces 
personal failure. Some of the largest firms are headed 
by those who earlier were flops but climbed back be- 
cause the failure didn’t crush them. Rather, they 
learned and grew from the experience. 

What’s the secret of making failures pay off in 
career planning? 

There are four basic rules a person may use to 
guide himself when he fails. They are: 


> Maintain your equilibrium. 

> Learn from the experience. 

> Map a new course of action. 

> Start working at your new’ plan immediately. 


Whether the failure is small, such as getting an idea 
turned down, or whether it’s a demotion or getting 
fired, the same principles apply. 


Maintain your equilibrium 


A first step in managing personal failure is to re- 
gain your perspective on what failure is and what it 
isn’t. Sizing up the failure and keeping it in propor- 
tion requires knowing the answers to three questions: 

How big is the failure? 

Who thinks it was a failure? 

Who knows about it? 


How big is your failure? There are varying degrees 
of failure. A man may miss a nice opportunity which 
he might have caught. He was thrown a challenge 
providing great opportunities but he muffed it. 

A man may have been simply careless, or he may 
have done his best but it just wasn’t good enough. 
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fn either case he missed success by a wide margin. 
In some instances failure is unfortunate but can be 
remedied by some hard work. In others, the error 
can’t be remedied. 

Some minor failures affect only the man who missed 
the boat; others drag a lot of people down with him. 
Having a balanced judgment on the size of a failure 
is essential to keeping one’s equilibrium. 


Who thinks it was a failure? Occasionally a man 
castigates himself as a miserable performer simply 
because he has set his standard too high. His boss 
may not be at all unhappy about his performance. 

This happened with a staff man who tried to sell 
management on a big new marketing program, but 
never got to first base. He blamed himself for not 
tackling the situation properly, and not getting top 
management to listen to what he had to say. 

Another executive carefully planned a campaign to 
get a new line into production by the first of the year, 
only to have his plans ruined by a flood. The manager 
of the new operation shrugged it off as bad luck. But 
the man who had planned the operation was shaken, 
feeling that he should have foreseen the possibility 
of such an event. 

The reverse also can occur. A man assumes he’s 
doing fine but his boss is greatly concerned over his 
failure to measure up. This kind of difference in un- 
derstanding what constitutes a good job—or a poor 
one—may indicate some communications gap that 
could be straightened out by a performance review. 

In some cases a man may know that his perform- 
ance isn’t adequate even before the boss knows it. He 
has a chance to get straightened out before it’s too 
late. Occasionally the boss thinks there are areas for 
improvement in his subordinate’s performance and 
tries to tip him off. 


Who knows about it? In some cases failure is ap- 
parent only to a man himself, even though all the 
facts are known to others, including the boss. In this 
case the self-styled failure may get back on the right 
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keel simply by taking himself in hand and getting a 
perspective on what’s reasonable and what’s not. 

In another type of failure, a man knows he’s missed 
the bus and also realizes that, when others find out 
about it, they’ll take a dim view of his performance, 
too. Under such circumstances, he faces the problem 
of disclosing the facts to the others. Often the timing 
and method of such disclosure may have a bearing on 
his ability to rebound effectively. 

Take the case of an account executive who lost a 
big advertising account through failure to follow up. 
During the next couple of days, he figured how to 
break the shocking news to the home office. Before 
doing so he decided to work over a couple of dry 
holes he’d been chipping away at for several years 
for some new business. Under the pressure of his flop, 
he dreamed up an entirely new approach to these ac- 
counts and sewed up one of them. The amount of 
new business was almost double that which he’d lost 
through inept handling. 

With this plum in hand he went back to the boss 
and announced, “I’ve got great news—I just landed 
the X company account—and, by the way, we lost Y 
company.” The effect wasn’t complete enthusiasm, 
but the failure wasn’t a total disaster. 

Finally, there’s the failure which is apparent to 
everybody. A man gets fired for some lapse, and it’s 
no secret. The world is in on it, and is perhaps talk- 
ing about it freely. Perhaps others commiserate with 
him, or worse still, have helpful suggestions on how 
the disaster might have been averted. 

Executive recruiters say such an individual pre- 
sents a difficult problem. Because he’s accustomed to 
success, he reacts to failure by losing his equilibrium. 
Even when the failure is not his own fault it may get 
him down. The first step, they say, is to help the man 
recover his self-confidence. 

The vice president of personnel of a large eastern 
company was caught in a corporate reorganization 
and given his walking papers without notice. His first 
reaction was rage. While still in its grip he wrote a 
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number of his friends scathing letters about the dirty 
deal he’d received. All of them agreed that he was 
justified in feeling piqued but most also felt his action 
was ill-advised since it indicated clearly how rattled 
he was. It hampered his job-hunting efforts consider- 
ably, although he finally got a grip on himself and 
moved into another top spot where he is doing a 
wonderful job. 

Being rebuffed in business is to be expected, and 
the extremes of rage or despair must be avoided. 
When an idea is rejected the tendency is to be dis- 
appointed. Yet, showing this let-down too visibly is 
wrong for several reasons. For one thing it indicates 
that a man can’t take hard knocks. If this is the case 
he may be proving that he can’t move to higher-level 
responsibility where compromise and cooperation are 
necessary. 

For another thing, it’s a mark of maturity and so- 
phistication to be able to give and take without having 
a false pride of authorship or excessive vanity over 
the splendor of one’s own ideas. 

To get a grip on his equilibrium, a man must re- 
treat and think about the situation. Perhaps a brief 
period of unloading his bitterness with a close friend 
or his wife is justified. Once this phase is past it’s 
wise for him to get back on the same even keel which 
made him successful in the first place. 


Learn from failure 

The smartest people aren’t those who know every- 
thing to begin with, but those who learn from ex- 
perience. 

Take the man who leaped into a national sales 
manager’s position for a large firm at age 30. He real- 
ized after about eight months that he was in over 
his head. A sudden bad turn in the market caused 
his company some severe reverses. As the pressure 
mounted for more results he could foresee that his 
days with that firm were numbered. Accordingly, he 
went to management and suggested that he be per- 
mitted to find a man to come into the organization 
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over him, and offered to work with the man or to 
resign if they wished. 

Knowing that he was basically top-flight, the com- 
pany went along with his plan. They found an old 
hand in the line who had taken an early retirement 
from another company and brought him in on a two- 
year contract to head up the sales organization and 
to train the younger man. Before the two years ended 
the younger man had acquired—with the coaching of 
the experienced man—the necessary know-how to 
move once again into the top spot and to carry it off 
with great success. 

In another instance the manager of quality control 
for a midwestern company was called on the mat be- 
cause everyone else in the organization was mad at 
him. Technically competent, he lacked an ability to 
get along with others. He constantly acted in an arbi- 
trary fashion, issued orders and ultimatums indis- 
criminately, and generally was quite objectionable. 

Faced with a frank statement of the situation, he 
reflected on it and decided that he had been ap- 
proaching his job in the wrong way. One evening he 
invited some of his principal antagonists to dinner. 
He explained that he was convinced that his past 
methods were wrong and asked for their assistance. 
After some hard words from his former critics, he 
obtained an agreement that they would try to help 
him. As one of the manufacturing managers put it: 

“Bill will never be a great diplomat, but at least he 
is trying and he showed us that he learns from ex- 
perience.” 

Bill is now a top candidate for vice president of 
manufacturing in the company. 

The toughest part of the learning process is seeing 
failure as an opportunity. The hardest question any- 
one asks in the face of the failure is: “How much of 
it is due to my personal inadequacy and how much 
is due to luck or circumstances?” 

Not so much can be learned from bad luck as from 
personal failure but something can be learned from 
every failure, even those of others. The ultimate in 
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learning from experience is to learn from others’ fail- 
ures. The difference is that your own failures are 
more personal and can be more immediately useful 
for learning. They also can be useful in training 
subordinates. 

This four-step method of coping with personal 
failure is based on one ingredient which, if lacking, 
can compound the bad effects of failure: self-insight. 
Failure could be defined as not living up to expecta- 
tions. Maybe the expectations were somebody else’s, 
or maybe they were your own. For the man who has 
insight, who knows himself and his abilities, there 
are fewer surprises, especially fewer unpleasant ones, 
than for the fellow who exaggerates his own compe- 
tence or importance. 

Some of the common symptoms of lack of insight 
and what to do about it would include: 


Perfectionism. Nothing gives a man a sense of fail- 
ure so often as an overdeveloped sense of perfection. 
This leads a person to set impossible standards for 
himself. He therefore does not accomplish what he 
would hope to. This is good in a moderate dose, but 
when overdeveloped it results in feelings of guilt over 
failures when, by ordinary or even extra high stand- 
ards, a man would be judged a success. 


Unwillingness to specialize. Psychologist Johnson 
O’Connor has identified a pattern of personality 
which he describes as the “brilliant failure.” This 
fellow is the victim of multiple aptitudes. He fails to 
get anywhere because his unused aptitudes get in the 
way. The person with one aptitude may work hard 
at that one, where the person with eight or nine 
aptitudes works at something until he hits a problem. 
Then it becomes easier to change his field of interest 
than to work out the problem. Because he’s multi- 
talented, he is used to praise and admiration and 
never really learns to work. His inability to buckle 
down causes him to fail more often than the fellow 
with a few aptitudes who works hard. 


Can’t listen. A tip-off on lack of insight is an in- 
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it’s a work 


Your secretary does one thing at a time. 
But if she’s like our secretaries, she does 
a thousand things a day. 

She needs the wide working space of 
awork station to do these things better, 
quicker, easier and perhaps happier. 

Here’s a unit that doubles her work- 
ing area in only inches more floor space 
than the conventional desk. Here’s 
space that gives her two pedestals full 
of efficiency drawers arranged any way 
she wants them. She has drawer space 
for your constant-reference files and 
hers, for her working supplies, her extra 
pair of shoes, box of facial tissues, hand- 


ot Justa desk... 


bag, lunch, lunchtime novel, and more. 

For her personal efficiency, your sec- 
retary needs a solid-standing steel sup- 
port for that dandy but heavy motor- 
ized typewriter (or other machines) 
you've seen fit to give her. This work 
station is solid enough not to shake 
when she puts the machines into action. 
And still there’s plenty of room for her 
notes (your dictation), her reference 
material, telephone, desk tray, and her 
bud vase. 

This sturdy and attractive work sta- 
tion is part of Y&E’s Mod-U-Ell line. 
Mod-U-Ell means that it is made up of 






station 


many components which can be put to- 
gether in many different ways to pro- 
vide the most efficient work station for 
the person lucky enough to work at it. 
The L extension can be left-hand or 
right-hand and as long as 80 inches for 
as much extra work space as a person 
needs. Tops can be of many sizes and 
surfaces. Colors can be suited to you, 
your secretary or your office scheme. 

There’s more to Mod-U-Ell. A Y&E 
representative located wherever you 
are will tell you more. Or, if you can 
beat your secretary to it, tear out this 
coupon for literature. 


YAWMAN 
& ERBE 


A STERLING PRECISION CORPORATION 
1037 Jay Street, Rochester 3, N. Y. 





Please send my copy of your detailed booklet on Mod-U-Ell, without obligation. 
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MAKE FAILURE HELP YOU 


ability to listen to what’s:said about you. Perhaps 
it’s an overdeveloped ego or single-mindedness. In 
other cases it might be simple preoccupation and in- 
ability to handle many ideas at once. All of these 
tend to cause a man to become deaf to suggestions 
and ideas that would help him improve. 

Wrong spot. Finally, one of the insights which is 
most valuable is to know where you can fit without 
overmatching yourself. This means you and the job 
must be compatible, and you are often the best per- 
son to judge this, if you’ve developed some self- 
knowledge. 


Map new course of action 


Learning from failure isn’t too valuable unless a 
man is willing to convert it into action for the future. 

In one firm the manufacturing manager got in a 
jam because he was tossed into a situation that re- 
quired more knowledge of finance and accounting 
than he had. After higher management had bailed 
him out, he made up his mind that before another 
year went by he’d get some grounding in funda- 
mentals of finance and accounting. He bought several 
books, attended a briefing seminar, and went to meet- 
ings of the local association of cost accountants. 
Within a couple of years he spoke the language wiih 
facility, knew the major principles, and a lot of the 
lesser ones as well. 

“One day I heard the corporate treasurer explain- 
ing discounted cash flow to the president, and I was 
thrilled to be able to follow him all the way through. 
Two years ago I wouldn’t even have tried. As a re- 
sult of that fix I got into I really learned something, 
not just from the mistakes, but from the extra learn- 
ing it’s moved me toward acquiring.” 

An assistant vice president in a bank was passed 
over for promotion. When he asked the reason, the 
boss told him he wasn’t mature enough. This set him 
back considerably at first. When he’d recovered from 
the shock he sat down and did a self-evaluation. 

The first step was to spell out what maturity really 
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means. He then checked into how he stacked up. He 
found, for example, that he was likely to approach 
most situations in an overly optimistic and easy- 
going manner, which probably looked like frivolity to 
others. (His easy-going manner had helped him 
establish equilibrium after the boss had shocked him, 
too.) This unwillingness to take himself too seriously, 
he saw, could be both an asset and a detriment. 

He could see that bank customers like to have their 
problems treated seriously by people who seem ma- 
ture and sincere. He resolved to control his manner 
and dress to appear more sincere and mature. He 
didn’t sacrifice what he knew to be an asset, but he 
did change his manner somewhat. Three years later 
he was senior vice president of the bank. 


Start using your plan immediately 


Once you’ve figured out what caused the shock, 
it’s smart to get moving on the corrective plan right 
away. 

In one company the chief engineer found himself 
with some organizational problems that were beyond 
his managerial talent. Several important construction 
and development jobs fell so far behind that the ex- 
ecutive vice president had to step in and relieve him. 
The engineer was demoted to section head. 

Gulping his pride, he quickly determined that he 
would jump into the lesser job and do it better than 
it had ever been done before. At the same time he 
would start studying, observing, and reading on man- 
agement practices so that if he ever got in the higher 
job again he’d be ready. Soon he was known as the 
best man who ever held the section head spot. He 
also chatted with his boss from time to time about 
his failure as chief engineer and told him of his study 
plan. 

Although he was passed over for promotion twice 
in the next three years, he kept pouring the effort to 
it, and finally was promoted back to the top engi- 
neering position. This time he made the grade easily. 

The situation in which a man doesn’t get the pro- 
motion—or the decision—he expected is perhaps the 
most common variety of failure. This is especially 
hard to handle when the successful candidate—or the 
decision—is considered by the loser to be wrong. Un- 
der such circumstances the loser faces a hard test. 
He may be sullen. He may pretend to be perfectly 
happy, then silently sabotage things at every oppor- 
tunity. Most of the time such actions prove that the 
boss was right. 

Occasionally, when several people are being con- 
sidered for a promotion and the decision is close, the 
unsuccessful candidates are called in for an explana- 
tion of why the other fellow was chosen. This is a 
good time to apply all of the principles suggested here. 

A failure needn’t be the end of the world if the 
man learns how to rebound. In fact, people tend to 
rally around and support the fellow who shows he 
can meet disaster by bouncing back and doing his 
best.—GEORGE S. ODIORNE 


REPRINTS of “Make Failure Help You’ may be ob- 
tained for 10 cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 postpaid 
from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St. N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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Charles Able, Vice President of Defense Program at Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., 
one of the many large businesses that build control with Moore Business Forms 


A foolproof paperwork system helped Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany avoid production delays, errors and manpower waste. 


This was critical to its urgent Skybolt missile program, where 
20,000 events had to be coded and computed and 2 million 
man-hours monitored. An Engineering Status Report fur- 
nished a timely summary of hours and costs. From this, 
planners could prevent schedule delays and allocate funds, 
facilities and manpower efficiently. 


Was this control effective—in practice? The Skybolt pro- 
gram gave the answer. The first print-out of raw data fore- 
shadowed a 49-week delay that might occur in 9 months’ 
time. Steps taken by management prevented it. How were 
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FORMS” 


the statistics amassed? Punched cards readied facts channeled 
from group planners for the summary on a Moore form—the 
Company's control in print. 


“We are indebted to the Moore man for his insight into pro- 
cedures and his knowledge of forms design,” says Vice Presi- 
dent Able. If you would like to build control like this in your 
company, look up the Moore man in the telephone directory 
or write the nearest Moore office. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. - Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Park Ridge, Ill. + Denton, Tex. - Emeryville, Calif. Over’ 
300 offices and factories in North America. 








a CHECKER reaches 
its prime at 40 
.-- 40,000, that is 


At a point at which many cars are ready for the 
second-hand lot, a CHECKER is just coming into 
its own. This all but indestructible car is built to 
last. And last. While mileage is amazingly high 
—150,000, or even 200,000 miles—maintenance 
and repair costs are gratifyingly low. Little 
wonder a CHECKER is the most practical fleet and 
executive car on the road. 

Then there's the matter of comfort. There's no 
hump down the middle of a CHECKER in either 
the 4-door sedan or the station wagon. You can 
get in and out gracefully and there's room for 
ALL of you, even your head and your legs. The 
timeless simplicity of CHECKER design simply 
doesn’t date. Aren't these some of the things you 
really want in a car whether for fleet or personal 
use? Shouldn't you check into CHECKER? Write 
DEPT. 66 


CHECKER 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Functional, modern wood 
office furniture 


Series offers 11 desks and tables — plus 
many other components — for combi- 
nations to meet every office need. Genuine 
Walnut exteriors in rich, soft brown 
finish; K-V full suspension and extension 
slides in all file drawers; satin brass pulls; 
adjustable glides. 


Write for catalog and dealer's name. 
“BUILT TRUE CLEAR THRU” 


HOOSIER DESK COMPANY 


Jasper, Indiana 
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SHELF-SITTERS 
continued from page 38 


executive on an open assignment 
merely to keep him busy for a while. 
This man made the assignment a 
permanent job simply because he 
did not understand what was hap- 
pening. 

‘He is still assistant to a vice 
president, but he could by now have 
become a vice president in his own 
right. 

Another temporarily shelved sub- 
ordinate, who took the pause too 
literally, quit because he thought 
there was no longer any future for 
him. 

All of which makes good shelf- 
manship a_ prerequisite. Almost 
everyone who has gone to the top 
has at one time or another found 
himself a reservist. The strategy 
that seems to be most successful 
for the individual is to move along 
with the assignment without too 
much change in one’s style or thrust. 
Do not lose your drive or your head. 
Any change out of the ordinary may 
suggest immaturity and anxiety. 


Unsatisfied but unable 


One of the most densely popu- 
lated corporate shelves holds the 
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men whose superiors have judged 
them unable to advance. The men 
believe otherwise. Consequently 
they rest on their haunches, ready 
at any moment to spring into action, 

While this shelf-sitter is the most 
difficult to handle, he also repre. 

sents a group that is the most di- 
verse in its characteristics. Some 
are young, but many are past their 
prime. Some have been in the or. 
ganization all their working lives, 

Some are eminent retired mili- 
tary men, public servants or educa- 
tors who contribute counsel or im- 
prove the public image of the 
company, but are expected to carry 
only nominal administrative weight. 

Many of these people, used to be- 
ing in the thick of things in previous 
employment, are unhappy on the 
shelf and work hard to get off, 
Sometimes they do so by showing 
ability previously considered lack- 
ing. But in many cases they violate 
the conditions of their entrance into 
the firm and are ejected or else 
moved to what appears to be a 
more responsible shelf. As one ex- 
ecutive puts it, “This shelf-sitter is 
given a quiet place to think about 
an important problem that will 
never be solved.” 

Also among the shelf-sitters are 
company heroes who carry the scars 
from great victories of the past. 
One may have been the president 
who once saved the company; an- 
| other, the engineer whose patents 
have given the company its secure 
/economic position. Whatever the 
case, the company has passed them 
| up, but they still hope for a miracle 
| that will restore them to power. 
| Meanwhile, they are treated with 

dignity and respect. 

Next to them is the administrator 
| emeritus who once was a high ex- 
| ecutive. Because the company wants 
to maintain the high prestige and 
honor of all top positions, his status 
is not tampered with although his 
power is withdrawn. However, he 
still strives to influence and _per- 
| suade. 

The real problem is to help him 
|be influential in ways not critical 
| to the program. 

This is easier said than done, and 
‘no amount of added prestige and 
| money will quiet his inner urge to 
regain power. 

All of these are less tragic than 
those who have been inadvertently 
dropped down one of the many pe!- 
sonnel crevasses of the organiza- 

| tion. They may be lost at any level, 
| including near the top, due to faulty 


| WRITE OR WIRE TODAY WITHOUT OBLIGATION | COMmunication, pei sonnel assess 


| _ment, and training programs. They 
| may be on a shelf due to rigid ad- 
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ings anytime, anywhere. This 
inexpensive Lectern is a portable 
public address system that sets 
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as your speaking notes. You’ll hold 
your most effective meetings with 
the new RCA ’Lectronic Lectern. 
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e A lightweight, suitcase-size unit—less 
than 25 pounds. 
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herence to traditional patterns of 
succession. For example, in many 
companies the executive in charge 
of personnel can never become the 
company president. A staff man 
may never become a line executive. 
Or, after a certain age, executives 
are often not promoted to higher 
positions because their tenure is 
about to expire. 

All of these shelf-sitters have one 
thing in common. Because they feel 
dissatisfied with their superiors’ 
judgment, they are prone to be over- 
ly aggressive to get off the shelf. 
This, of course, is expected. After 
all, if they completely adapt to 
shelf life, there would be few com- 
peting for top positions. Further- 
more, management could be wrong 
in its judgments, and this error 
would not be corrected. The prob- 
lem is that they may become active 
in negative, unconstructive ways. 


For this reason, many shelf-sitters | 
who have been incorrectly judged | 
are lost to the future because they | 


are not able to:control their grow- 
ing antagonism. Their destructive 
behavior serves to confirm their su- 
periors’ judgment. 


Satisfied but capable 


The surprise of the past decade 
has been the growing number of 
shelf-sitters who have unused abil- 
ity. Often they have decided against 
future advancement because of the 
risk and additional responsibilities 
involved. 

If they already fit comfortably on 
a shelf, it may be difficult to move 
them. Management has_ devised 
tricks and levers to cope with this 
problem. 

“‘We sometimes send these shelf- 
sitters to university executive pro- 
grams to have their sights raised or 
self-confidence developed,” com- 
ments one business executive. “We 
may increase their salaries unusual- 
ly to stir the pecuniary instinct,” 
says another. A third observes, ““We 


may cut their salaries sufficiently to | 


spur them on.” 
Some companies have been known 


to manipulate the executive into| 


such a crisis-like position that he 
either quits or decides to move up. 
Typically, they find he does the 
latter, but the decision will not come 
unless superiors force the issue. 

Then the big problem often is to 
get the executive to enjoy his forced 
promotion. This satisfaction is sel- 
dom achieved. “One can force a 
promotion but one cannot force 
| happiness,” says a_ disappointed 
| president. 


| What complicates this problem is | 


| that this shelf-sitter often over- 
| 
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A spot in West Virginia was chosen... 
scientifically . . . for the location of the “Big 
Ear,” the U. S. Navy’s 600-ft. diameter radio 
telescope, largest fixed movable object ever con- 
structed. Just as it had incomparable advan- 
tages for such an exacting activity, West Vir- 
ginia has many advantages for firms who also 
are looking toward the future . . . central loca- 
tion, abundant labor, ample power, a wealth of 
natural resources. Are you listening in on the 
future? Perhaps your company’s future is here 
in West Virginia. Write for the facts which you 
believe to be important in your future. Address 
Commissioner, West Virginia Department of 
Commerce, Room N-2, State Capitol, Charleston 
5. West Virginia. 
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SHELF-SITTERS 


continued 


shoots his actual shelf to allow for 
a demotion. 

In such cases threat of demotion 
only plays into his hands. He ar- 
rives then at the level which he set 
out to reach in the first place. 

This shelf-sitter may seem to be 
easily identifiable because of the 
abundance of both skill and satis- 
faction. However, this is not always 
the case. Many executives enter- 
| tain a secret desire to sit comfort- 
ably on a shelf. They will work 
diligently to get there. Having ar- 
rived, they are not disposed to show 
too much satisfaction for protective 
reasons. Not only will they hold 
their display of satisfaction in mild 
reserve, but they will also hold back 
their ability. 

Shelfmanship here becomes a 
trick of appearing to be fully ca- 
pable of holding down the present 
job but not quite capable of moving 
higher. 

Equally dangerous is the art of 
strategic incompetency, which is 
displaying a lack of higher execu- 
tive skills at a few critical times. 





Satisfied but unable 


There are not enough of this kind 
to go around. They represent a 
happy agreement with their su- 
periors about their future. They 
have all of the productiveness of 
those who are satisfied but able. In 
fact, they may outproduce them be- 
cause there is little unused ability 
to be wasted. 

Because they can easily feel in- 
secure, management must take care 
to assure them that they are needed. 
Because they are not expected to 
assume greater _ responsibilities, 
management must not allow them 
to become sloppy and complacent. 
Ideally they enjoy both freedom 
and security. 

In a way, these shelf-sitters are 
less vulnerable than the satisfied 
but able type because they seldom 
are forced to take a promotion or 
extend themselves. 


| The satisfied but unable, how- 


ever, does fear destruction of his 
shelf through reorganization or 
changed policies. He will react ag- 
gressively when faced with this dan- 
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ger. At such times he may becom 
oversensitive to his and others’ mix 
takes. To get the most out of him 
he must be allowed to enjoy hj 
shelf 







The art of shelf administration 


Business must acknowledge the 
need for and presence of shelves, 7, 
this end, the problem of shelf-satis. 
faction and dissatisfaction is crucial 
All types of shelf-sitters must by 
allowed certain minimum satisfae. 
tions or those who are productive 
or offer promise will leave the firm 

Effective shelf administration ep. 
tails several policies. 

First, shelf-sitting—regardless 
the reason—must be made a perfect. 
ly natural thing, if not desirable. 

In practical terms, the organiz. 
tion must not make light of th 
individual who works at his present 
job as an end in itself. At the same 
time respect must be offered the jn. 
dividual who wants to go higher. 

Although entertaining these two 
basically conflicting policies may 
seem difficult, it is done every day 
in many firms. The difficulty seems 
to be in applying these policies at 
the individual level. 

To do this effectively mean 
knowing thoroughly the man in 
question. This requires a good e- 
ecutive appraisal and_ evaluation 
program. Such programs often are 
aimed at determining the skills re 
quired and present. Actually, know. 
ing the individual’s motivation is 
equally important. 

By knowing your man well, you 
can help him adjust to his shelf. If 
he is important enough to be kept 
on the payroll, he is important 
enough to be properly motivated, 
if for no other reason than that he 
can build anxiety and dissatisfac- 
tion among other employes, includ- 
ing his own subordinates. 

Second, aside from recognizing 
the administrative need for the shelf 
and the importance of knowing the 
motivational state of the shelf-sitter, 
some practical don’t’s must be clear: 
ly understood. One concerns the use 
of punishment. Even the individual 
who is to be put on a storage shelf 
out of the mainstream should le 
persuaded that he can be produc 
tive. If this cannot be said with 
some degree of sincerity, he should 
be let out. Another common temp 
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tation is to try to cover up the real 
basis of an employe’s lack of prog- | 
ress or usefulness. As one president 
points out, “It is better not to re-| 
veal it than to lie about it.” | 

For example, a man was brought | 
in from another company merely to 
grace the corporate hierarchy. But 
he and others were led to believe 
that he was to be in a policy posi- 
tion. Members of the firm treated 
him accordingly. With this support 
and presumed authority he elbowed 
into places he did not belong. 

In another company an emeritus 
type was brought in for the acknowl- 
edged purpose of public relations. 
He traveled widely, giving speeches 
and making friends for the com- 
pany. His success was apparent and 
rewarding both to him and the 
organization. 

Of course, a president should not 
necessarily specify the basis of each 
executive’s tenure. It is equally 
wrong to glorify a shelf position 
when the true basis is well known. 
This merely breeds distrust and 
cynicism and causes others to ques- 
tion whether what they thought 
were rungs on a ladder of advance- 
ment are not actually shelves of 
some undisclosed nature. 

The major share of the organiza- 
tion’s resources should be admin- 
istered to develop people for greater 
responsibilities. No doubt placing 
them strategically on shelves now 
and then contributes to their con- 
tinued development. Likewise, plac- 
ing others on shelves with tenure 
may assure continued performance 
at their most effective level. But 
even so, this must be done prudent- 
ly. The health of a firm is not meas- 
ured solely by the number of well 
adjusted shelf-sitters. The number 
who are moving fluidly about, find- 
ing expressions for their talents, is 
equally important. 

The importance of shelving lies 
in the fact that until now business 
has favored the myth that everyone 
is capable of moving up. 

However, because only a few were 
actually moving upward at any 
given time, little was really done to 
make the less mobile productive and 
satisfied at the levels where their 
upward thrust tapered off. 

The big question does not concern | 
shelf-sitting itself, but whether shelf- 
sitting serves to help people become | 
and stay productive and happy. END 


REPRINTS of “Make Shelf-sitters 
an Asset” may be obtained for 10 
cents a copy or $7 per 100 postpaid 
from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St.,| 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Please | 
enclose remittance. | 
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“Paychecks get delivered earlier—’’ 


“You don’t have to be a detective 
to find out that a postage meter is 
good business for a detective bureau. 
It’s more efficient than stamp sticking. 
Gives us strict postage control and 
accounting. Our customers like it. 
And we learned another thing—pay- 
checks and expense vouchers sent by 
metered mail arrive earlier, keep our 
out-of-town men happier.” 

Any small business can have a DM, 
desk model postage meter—and all 
the advantages of metered mail. 
(Actually, one-third of DM _ users 
average less than $1 a day for postage.) 

You have no more stamps to stick, 
safeguard, run out of! You print 
postage as you need it, any amount 
for any kind of mail, directly on the 
envelope. Or on special gummed tape 
for parcel post. Always have the right 
stamp! And print your own postmark 
ad, if you want one. 

You make fewer trips to the post- 
office, where your meter is set for as 
much postage as you want to buy. 
Postage in the meter is safe from loss, 
damage, misuse. And is automatically 
accounted for on registers that show 


Pitney-Bowes 


POSTAGE METERS 


Made by the leading manufacturer of 
mailing machines . . . 149 branch offices. 


postage on hand, postage used. There's 
a moistener for sealing envelopes. 

Plus factor: Metered mail is already 
postmarked, needs less handling in 
the postoffice, can often get away on 
earlier planes and trains. 

A DM costs about 30¢ a day. And 
is worth every cent in convenience, 
time, and postage saved, plus postage 
protection. For a demonstration in 
your office, without obligation—call 
any Pitney-Bowes office. Or send 
coupon. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of latest 
postal rates, with parcel post map and zone 
finder. 


The new 5400 is the first compact, 
powered, desk model postage meter 
mailing machine. Optional 

automatic envelope feeder 
for volume mailing. 
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TO VETERANS ENDS 


A Nation’s Business interview with 
Rep. Olin E. Teague, chairman of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee 


COSTLY 


new veterans’ programs 
being debated in Congress are rais- 
ing a basic question: What does the 
nation owe its former servicemen? 

Already, veterans’ benefits are 
costing taxpayers $5 billion a year. 
Yet pressure is applied each year 
for broader and broader programs. 
Major proposals this year include 
extension of educational benefits to 
servicemen who serve only in peace- 
time, pensions of $100 a month for 
all World War I veterans, more fed- 
eral loans for veterans’ housing, 
higher disability compensation, and 
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reopening GI life insurance eligibil- 
ity. 

Except for the President, the 
most influential man in deciding the 
fate of these and most veterans’ pro- 
grams is Rep. Olin E. Teague, the 
Texas Democrat who heads the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 
His panel has no Senate counter- 
part and, as its chairman for seven 
years, Representative Teague is the 
leading congressional authority in 
this field. Seriously wounded three 
times in World War II, he is a sin- 
cere friend of deserving veterans, 





but a determined opponent of waste 
in these programs. 

In this exclusive interview with 
NATION’S BuSINEss, Representa- 
tive Teague discusses his philoso- 
phy toward veterans’ benefits, as- 
sesses the current legislative situa- 
tion and the long-range prospects 
for ex-servicemen. 

Congressman Teague, what does the 
United States owe its veterans? 


First I think we should consider 
what the citizen owes the United 
States. My philosophy is that every 
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American man owes it to this coun- 
try to be ready, willing and able at 
any time to fight for his country. 

When it comes time for the na- 
tion to repay them, I firmly believe 
that veterans who contributed the 
most, or made the greatest sacri- 
fices, should receive the most con- 
sideration. 

Over-all, I think that our country 
has been generous to our veterans. 
It has been too generous to some, 
while others have suffered to the 
extent we will never be able to re- 
pay them. 


How much has the United States 
spent in all for veterans’ benefits 
since the American Revolution? 


Almost $105 billion. A little more 
than half of that has gone to World 
War II veterans and about one 
fourth to the far smaller number of 
World War I veterans. 


Now that the government has so 
many general welfare programs, is the 
need for special veterans’ benefits 
lessening? 


Yes, it is. But the pressures for 
special programs still continue. For 
example, this year some of the new 
members of Congress have written 
me, or dropped by, to tell me they 
are veterans, or their fathers are 
veterans. The next thing they say 
is, “We want you to pass that bill 
giving World War I veterans $100 a 
month pension with no strings at- 
tached.” 


Do you support that bill? 


No, I do not. I never have, and I 
don’t think I ever will. 


Why? 


Because I don’t think there is any 
justification for paying a non-serv- 
ice-connected pension to a veteran 
who is not in need. 

In our veterans’ program, we 
must decide on priorities. We start 
with the men who gave their lives 
and take care of their widows and 
orphans. Then we provide for the 
men disabled in combat, on duty, 
or at least in connection with their 
service, and who cannot take care 
of themselves. 

A good share of the available 
money must be allocated to hos- 
pitals. 

Then we come to the veterans 
who are 100 per cent disabled. How 
can we pay them for the loss of 
arms and legs? These are the men 
who may have a hard time getting 
by. They deserve the most help, 
while the veteran who is not dis- 
abled at all may need little or no 
help. 
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How much wou'd the $100-a-month 
pension for World War | veterans 
cost? 


The total extra costs above what 
such veterans now get, according to 
reports of the Veterans Administra- 
tion, would be about $27 billion. 
Many of the men who served in 
that war are now receiving social 
security, and many others also are 
eligible for veterans’ pensions or 
compensation. 


Are changes being considered in the 
compensation program? 


Yes, I expect an increase in some 
of the compensation rates. Compen- 
sation is the money we pay a man 
because of a disability he received 
in service or because his service 
aggravated a disability. 

Since the compensation system 
was last overhauled, the cost of liv- 
ing has gone up about five per cent; 
federal employes’ salaries have 
gone up about seven per cent. A 
boost of five to seven per cent in 
compensation payments may be in 
order. 

We are also trying to make the 
compensation program more real- 


istic. For example. two men may 
have disability ratings of 40 per 
cent. But one man’s disability may 
reduce his life expectancy by six or 
eight years, and the other may real- 
ly not be affected. These two 40 per 
cent disabilities are not actually 
comparable, and should not be com- 
pensated the same. The problems of 
the disabled are highly specialized. 
We are trying now to enact some 
amendments to take care of the 
special problems of certain deaf per- 
sons and veterans with certain com- 
binations of losses, such as loss of a 
leg in combination with loss of an 
eye. 


Any changes coming in pensions? 


We are still dissatisfied about the 
way the changes made in 1959 are 
working out. In the new law, pen- 
sions were tied more closely to the 
veteran’s income and assets. Pen- 
sions are grants to veterans and their 
survivors, as distinguished from 
compensation for disability, and 
thus should be even more closely 
related to their needs. 

The 1959 law was designed to 
help the needy veteran, and reduce 
payments to future claimants with 
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DEBT TO VETERANS 


continued 


less need. But it may need some re- 
vision before it works the way it 
should. 


Should peacetime ex-servicemen get 
the same benefits as wartime veter- 
ans? 


I have questioned extension of 
the GI program to peacetime veter- 
ans. The peacetime veteran today is 
not the same as the veteran of World 
War II or Korea. 

It’s true, however, that some of 
the men drafted today draw hazard- 
ous duty. 

We send some men to the de- 
fense lines in the hills of Korea, 
some go to the West German-Czech 
border, where they live under field 
conditions, and we have men flying 
the RB-47’s and other Air Force 
planes all over the world under 
operational conditions. Many Air 
Force men have been killed or 
wounded by hostile attack even 
though their service is legally classed 
as peacetime service. 

Now, it’s rather hard for me to 
tell one of these men that he isn’t 
as much of a veteran as someone 
who served here in the United States 
during World War II or the Korean 
situation. A very small percentage 
of the men who are now legally 
classed as war veterans were ever 
in any danger during their military 
service. 

For the ones whose present duty 
is similar to wartime duty, I think 
we might consider some kind of 
moderate loan, grant or scholarship 
program. 


Is the veteran paid for disabilities in- 
curred while in service, but not on 
duty? 


Unless it is determined to be due 
to his own misconduct, any service- 
man can draw compensation for any 
injury he receives—even when on 
leave. 

Practically all of the so-called 
service-connected disabilities for 
which we are paying compensation 
today come as a result of an acci- 
dent to a serviceman who was on 
official leave. 

About 15,000 servicemen are in- 
jured or killed in automobile acci- 
dents each year, mostly on leave. 
They or their survivors receive 
compensation. 


For the rest of their lives? 


Yes. Say a young serviceman 
leaves Bolling Air Force Base in 
the District of Columbia, going to 
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New York, and is in an automobile 
accident. If he loses a leg, and it is 
not determined that it was due to 
his own misconduct, he will be paid 
for the loss of that leg the rest of 
his life. 


Do you think this shouid be changed? 


Yes, and I have done consider- 
able work on it. 

But I have certainly had no en- 
couragement from the Defense 
Department. They are violently 
opposed to it. 


Do you favor the proposal to permit 
veterans to reinstate their GI life in- 
surance where they have let it lapse? 


I’m against it, because I feel that, 
in every way we can, we should get 
the government out of competition 
with private business. It seems to 
me that private insurance com- 
panies are entirely able to provide 
coverage and there’s no reason for 
the government to expand its pro- 
gram. 

I think we should concentrate on 
fundamental things, such as_ hos- 
pital care for the sick and compen- 
sation for the disabled, and avoid 
programs which are less essential. 


What would this insurance program 
cost? 


The first year’s administrative 
cost would be about $7 million, the 
second year $4.5 million, and it 
would go down from there. 

The catch is that the veteran 
would be paying considerably more 
for his insurance than backers of 
this proposal indicate. This bill is 
advertised as giving him a chance 
to reinstate his GI insurance, but it 
is really more than that. 

The veteran’s premiums would be 
much higher. He is 15 years older 
now than when the program was 
closed and the rate will be based on 
his current age. 


Looking ahead, Congressman, should 
veterans’ benefits continue as a sep- 
arate program, or be merged with 
other similar government activities? 


Some will fade away as separate 
programs, others will continue. Vet- 
erans’ housing benefits will prob- 
ably be extended for a few years 
more, but they are going to be 
phased out before too long. By 
1967, anyway, the vA should be out 
of the housing business for World 
War II veterans. 

As for the veterans’ hospital pro- 
gram, I’d say it would continue sep- 
arately. 

It’s possible this program could 
be administered by the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 





but I do not believe it would result 
in better medical care and I don’t 
think it would save any money. I 
do not know that it would be ad- 
ministered as well. 


How many veterans in hospitals are 
being treated for disabilities not con- 
nected with their service? 


The average daily patient load is 
114,575. Approximately one third 
of this total, or 38,000 patients, are 
receiving care for a_ service-con- 
nected disability. Of the remaining 
76,500 patients, about 10,500 are 
veterans getting compensation for 
a service-connected condition, but 
requiring care for a non-service-con- 
nected condition. 

Of the 66,000 other non-service- 
connected patients, 39,500 are un- 
der treatment for disabilities which 
are unquestionably classified as 
chronic, such as tuberculosis, psy- 
chosis, or some other condition 
which requires more than 90 days 
of continuous hospitalization. 


Does the Veterans Administration 
have difficulty determining whether a 
veteran’s disability or disezse is serv- 
ice-connected? 


It has been relatively easy to es- 
tablish service-connection for the 
actual wounds which servicemen re- 
ceived during the war. Establishing 
service-connection for disease is 
much more difficult. Since we know 
so little about such diseases as men- 
tal illness and multiple sclerosis, 
it has been necessary that we estab- 
lish presumptive periods. In other 
words, if these diseases develop 
within a certain period of time from 
the date the serviceman was dis- 
charged, the decision is automati- 
cally reached that the disease is 
service-connected. 

Service aggravation of a disease 
or disability is difficult to establish 
and requires application of medical 
judgment. Secondary diseases and 
disabilities are sometimes difficult 
to evaluate. 

The vA is required to make a 
decision on all of these types of 
cases in order that the veteran’s 
eligibility for hospitalization can be 
established and so that he can be 
properly compensated. 


What stake do veterans themselves 
have in economical administration of 
veterans’ benefits? 


Veterans, their dependents and 
survivors total about 80 million 
people, or about two fifths of our 
population. Presumably, they pay 
about two fifths of our taxes. There- 
fore, they should he concerned 
about how the money is spent. END 



































CAN CUT YEARLY COSTS BY $100 OR MORE! 


At least $312*. . . that’s what the | 


low price of Ford’s Econoline Van 
can save compared to the price of 
conventional %2-ton panels! And 
your savings have only begun! 


Save on gas with up to 30% bet- 
ter mileage than '%2-ton panels! 
Save on oil—drive 4,000 miles in- 
stead of 2,000 miles between oil 
changes; and buy fewer quarts 


when you do change! Save on main- 
tenance with lower parts prices and 
less service time; save on tires— 
even on licensing costs! 


All in all, if you drive 16,000 
miles a year, chances are you can 
save over $100. Ask your Ford 
dealer to demonstrate how an Econ- 
oline Van can deliver lower costs on 
your routes! Give him a call today! 


*Based on a comparison of latest available manufacturers’ suggested retail prices. 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 


SEE YOUR FORD DEALER’S “CERTIFIED ECONOMY BOOK’’ FOR PROOF! 


FORD DIVISION, Tord hlor Company, 


FORD TRUCK 
CERTIFIED 
ECONOMY 
REPORTS 





Big doors, side and rear—no rear 
engine hump! Floor is flat — full-length 
flat—front to rear! ‘‘Wide-open’’ access 
to load saves time at every stop! 







39% more loadspace! Big 24 cu. ft. capacity hauls 
more every trip, cuts down number of trips! 
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Econoline Pickup gives you up to 23% more load- 
space than conventional 6'2-foot pickup trucks. 
Carries % ton. Can cut operating costs by $100 
yearly; priced lower, too! 





Econoline Station Bus — seats up to 8 with optional 
rear seats. Twice the interior room of the biggest 
wagons; priced below* most ‘‘compacts’’! 
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PROGRAM OF ACTION 





The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is a strong. posi- 


tive, vigorous, forward-looking organization. As the representative 
of all business, large and small, in America, the Chamber works 
for some very fundamental things. Here is the National Chamber’s 


positive program of action: 


|. The National Chamber is for limited government—and for the 
preservation of decentralized government. 

2. The Chamber is for maintaining, strengthening and develop- 
ing the free competitive market system. 

3. The Chamber is for steady economic growth with reasonable 
stability. 


4. The Chamber is for the preservation of human and economic 
freedom—and for the encouragement of individual initiative, self- 
reliance, and personal gumption. 

5. The Chamber is for the exercise of voluntary, organized action 
to solve local and national problems. 


6. The Chamber is for greater citizenship participation in the 


processes of representative government. 

Specifically: 

1. The National Chamber is for meeting the needs of American 
education through community, state and private action, rather 


than through federal financing and direction. 


2. The Chamber is for the provision of health care for older 


people through voluntary efforts—and through state and local re- 
sponsibility—rather than through increased national social taxes 
on employers and employees. ; 
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3. The Chamber ts for solving the unemployment problem in the 
only way in which it can be solved, and that is by restoring incen- 
tives to the risk takers and the job makers of America. 

4. The Chamber is for the control of government deficit spend- 
ing, and for subsequent debt reduction and tax reduction. 


5. The Chamber is for the control of inflation—and fer maintain- 


ing the integrity of the American dollar. 

6. To protect employers. employees and all other American citi- 
zens, the National Chamber is for the curbing of union monopoly 
power—and for preventing the abuses of such power. 


7. The National Chamber is for a major reform of our jumbled, 
inequitable and outmoded tax system to encourage savings, in- 
vestment, and job-creating business expansion. 


What It Means to Be Positive 


In working for one thing. it is often necessary to be against some- 
thing else. 


For instance, when you favor certain basic principles, it is often 
necessary to Oppose a particular proposal which is not in harmony 
with those principles. This is the way it should be. 


You are positive when you take a firm stand against schemes which 
are not in the public interest—and when you work incessantly for 
values and creative developments which are in the public interest, 
and which are directed toward the long-range good of the country. 
For further information on any of the subjects mentioned here, 
write: 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES e WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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HELP IN CUTTING COSTS 


Four places you can reduce unnecessary expenses by cooperation of employes 


TopAy’s stiff competition, coupled 
with the increasing squeeze on prof- 
its, is making businessmen acutely 
aware of the need for cutting costs. 

Employers also are learning that, 
to be effective, cost-cutting efforts 
must have the support of all em- 
ployes. : 

Here are promotional and com- 
munication techniques that have 
proved useful to many companies in 
these areas of cost reduction: 


> Waste, spoilage and low quality 
standards. 
> Absenteeism. 
> Employment turnover. 
> Moving a plant. 
Two useful tools are: 
> Company-wide campaigns. 
> Work-simplification programs. 


Waste 


Common to many of the success- 
ful efforts to reduce waste and spoil- 
age, or improve product or service 
quality are ingredients which should 
help guide your efforts. They are: 


1. Persuasive and dramatic com- 
munication which shows that suc- 
cess for the cost-reduction drive is 
important to rank-and-file employes, 
not just management. 


2. Forceful use of the “beat com- 
petition” theme—an approach both 
understandable and believable to 
most employes. 


3. Clear explanations of the 
causes of waste, spoilage, and poor 
quality, and specific suggestions on 
what employes can do to help. 

4. A planned effort to supplement 
the role of supervision. Supervisors 
have their own work to do and may 
be undertrained in communication 
techniques; they need the help of 
imaginative promotion materials 
(‘employe publications, posters, and 
newsletters) . 
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Here are some examples of suc- 
cessful efforts: 

A small manufacturing plant 
spent $200,000 a month on mate- 
rials. Its shrinkage loss rate was 
five per cent—$10,000—a month. A 
series of meetings, supplemented by 
a special newsletter, created em- 
ploye awareness of this loss. Specific 
“do’s” and ‘“don’t’s” were commu- 
nicated to employes. They were 
shown how reducing shrinkage 
would improve the company’s tough 
competitive situation and their own 
job security. Favorable response re- 
duced the shrinkage rate to four per 
cent—a monthly cost saving of 
$2,000. 

A division of a multiplant com- 
pany reduced total manufacturing 
costs by two per cent after a nine- 
month effort to get employe help. 
The drive featured weekly meetings 
at which progress was reviewed, in- 
plant competition between teams, 
and recognition of outstanding team 
and individual achievement at com- 
pany dinners attended by top man- 
agement. 

A large mining company achieved 
a 15 per cent saving in scrap and 
rejects, as well as higher quality 
production, with a drive entitled 
“Improved Quality Means More 
Sales, More Job Security.” Tech- 
niques included letters to employes’ 
homes, prizes for individual achieve- 
ments, employe-designed posters, 
and a special publication to report 
progress during the drive. 

Employes at an Ohio company 
one morning found the question, 
“P. D. Q., What Does It Mean?” 
on posters and stenciled lettering 
on the floor and walls. Curiosity 
ran so high that many employes 
submitted written answers to man- 
agement. A  quality-improvement 
campaign entitled ‘Position De- 
mands Quality” was then launched. 

The company’s serious competi- 
tive situation and employe self-in- 


terest in improving quality were 
explained in foreman-employe meet- 
ings, in a special ‘““PDQ Newsletter,” 
and in letters to employes’ homes. 
Special exhibits dramatized the ex- 
act cause and nature of product 
rejects. Huge scoreboards in the fac- 
tory reported on departmental com- 
petition in quality improvement. 
Winning groups received special 
dinners and plant-wide recognition. 

After three months, the quality 
reports showed five per cent im- 
provement—a whopping cost reduc- 
tion in terms of dollars and cents. 
Even more significant, the improve- 
ment has been largely maintained. 

Through its magazine, a railroad 
asked employes to double check the 
weights specified by shippers so that 
errors would not mean lost revenue. 
One employe found errors that re- 
sulted in $2,000 of revenue. Many 
employes found errors totaling more 
than 2,000 pounds and qualified for 
a “Tonner’s Club” which the maga- 
zine formed. In one year, the rail- 
road collected on an _ additional 
770,312 pounds of freight because 
of this campaign. 


Absenteeism 


In most companies a high rate of 
absenteeism is a substantial cost 
item. A one-day absence of a key 
employe can result in time-consum- 
ing schedule changes and rearrange- 
ment of work routines. 

Absenteeism has frequently been 
reduced by techniques which dra- 
matize the importance of being on 
time and on the job, and give per- 
sonal recognition to employes with 
good attendance records. Here are 
some examples: 

A Greensboro, N. C., mail-order 
plant featured, on the cover of the 
employe magazine, pictures of em- 
ployes who compiled outstanding 
attendance records. Special articles 
praised their accomplishment. 

A food manufacturer dramatized 
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the problem with a brief photo fea- 
ture in the employe publication 
entitled, “How Much is 10 Minutes 
Worth?” An attractive secretary was 
pictured hurrying in 10 minutes late 
for work, glancing anxiously at the 
office clock. The story read, in part: 

“A late arrival is only one way 
ten minutes can disappear from a 
working day. There are stretched- 
out lunch hours, those chats at the 
water cooler, the corridor confer- 
ences that aren’t always all busi- 
ness. 

“Why the concern about 10 min- 
utes? If each of our 21,000 employes 
lost just 10 minutes a day, it would 
cost an estimated $2.7 million a 
year... paid out in wages for which 
the company would receive nothing 
in return.” 

A large insurance company an- 
nually runs a full-page ad in the 
local newspaper, featuring praise 
and pictures of employes with per- 
fect attendance records. A 10 per 
cent improvement in absenteeism 
has resulted. 


A textile company reports dra- 
matic improvement in the absentee- 
ism rate by the controversial tech- 
nique of publicizing home calls 
made on a spot basis by the com- 
pany’s visiting nurse. This was ac- 
complished by a photo feature in 
the employe publication entitled, 
“A Day With Our Visiting Nurse.” 
The article primarily dealt with the 


helpful services she provides em- 


ployes who are sick and confined at 
home. But one paragraph quoted 
the nurse: 

“My most embarrassing moments 
come on those rare occasions when 
an employe is goldbricking. It is, 
after all, somewhat embarrassing to 
find an employe perched on a ladder 
painting his house when I arrive to 
inquire if I can be helpful in his re- 
ported case of a bed-confined virus!” 


Employment turnover 


Reducing the rate of employment 
turnover is a direct money-saver for 
most companies. A new employe 
means advertising, hiring and train- 


ing costs, and often an initial period 
of low productivity. 

One company estimates these 
costs as high as $500 per new em- 
ploye. Using this figure, the annual 
turnover costs would be about $100,- 
000 for a company with 1,000 em- 
ployes and the not unusual turnover 
rate of 20 per cent annually. Re- 
ducing the turnover rate by just five 
percentage points would thus bring 
a saving of about $25,000 annually. 

Personnel experts in some com- 
panies are convinced that special at- 
tention to promotional and commu- 
nication techniques can improve 
turnover records, even though vari- 
able external factors make it impos- 
sible to prove a direct relationship. 

An electrical company believes 
that it has helped lower the turn- 
over rate by holding special meet- 
ings to keep employes well informed 
about management’s determination 
and constant efforts to minimize 
layoffs. Employes who are aware of 
real efforts to improve their job se- 
curity are less likely to job-hop to 


Teamwork, with each employe doing his share, 
is key to success of cost-cutting campaigns 
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Dodge gets each day’s | 


construction news first. 


1,087 Dodge Field Agents scout the | 
new construction field every day. | 


Regularly, over 165,000 architects, 


engineers, builders, owners, contrac- | 
tors and officials give them advance 
briefings on their future plans. Who’s | 


going to build what. Where. For how 
much. Who’s bidding. Who gets which 
contracts. Businessmen who want to 


pinpoint these positive prospects in | 


time to take action, receive Dodge 
Reports by mail—every day. Inter- 
ested in increasing your sales effec- 
tiveness? See ad to right for more on 
the most effective new business leads 
in the new construction industry. 
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CUTTING COSTS 


continued 


another company where similar ef- 
forts might be rare. 

A large restaurant reduced its 
turnover rate by 10 per cent follow- 
ing a campaign labeled “The Grass 
is NOT Greener . . .” A series of 
articles in the employe publication 
made a frank comparison of the 
restaurant’s wages, employe bene- 
fits, job security, and opportunities 
for advancement with comparable 
jobs elsewhere in the city. 

The articles also featured case 
histories (with names deleted) of 
employes who had returned to the 
restaurant after taking similar jobs 
elsewhere. Direct quotes told of 
their disillusionment: 

“T thought I was getting a good 
deal because the pay was $5 a week 
higher. What I didn’t know was how 
poorly they treat their employes, 
and how tight they are about the 
kind of meals employes get.” 

The most common management 
effort to minimize turnover, of 
course, is careful implementation of 
the full range of standard personnel 
practices, ranging from simple lay- 
off protection according to seniority 
to pension plans which reward long 
service. Beyond this, however, com- 
panies are becoming convinced of 
the additional necessity of vigorous- 
ly and frequently reminding em- 
ployes of the inherent value of their 
jobs. 

An insurance firm, for example, 
learned that its middle management 
group did not understand the pen- 
sion plan’s financial incentives for 
long service—and that employes as 
a whole were indifferent to the ex- 
pensive package of employe bene- 
fits. [See “Take Credit for Hidden 
Pay,” NAtTIon’s BUSINESS, Oc- 
tober, 1960.| The turnover rate was 
reduced after a six-month promo- 
tional campaign which dramatized 
the value of the pension plan and 
other benefits. 


Moving a business 

Expansion and dispersal pro- 
grams have made business moves a 
common—and expensive—practice. 

Some of the most grievous losses 
in a move can be caused by the fail- 
ure of employes at the old location 
to cooperate—and by inability to at- 
tract the right kind of employes at 
the new location. Promotional and 
communication techniques, however, 
have proved effective in getting em- 
ploye help to reduce such costs. 

One firm worked out a plan which 
rivaled a military campaign in 


thoroughness. Company executives 
credit it with obtaining employe ¢p. 
operation which reduced the cost of 
relocation by many thousands of 
dollars. The plan, featuring forth. 
right communication and promotion 
at both the old site and the new, in. 
corporated these features: 


> A statement of the move’s specific 
objectives. 


P An early and simultaneous an. 
nouncement of the move in both the 
old and new plant cities, thus 
scotching rumors. 


> Organized programs of working 
with both chambers of commerce jn. 
volved, and other employer aggo. 
ciations. 


> Planned efforts to minimize the 
adverse effects in the old plant city, 
and to temper the exaggerated ex. 
pectations at the new location. 


> A series of informative adver. 
tisements in the newspaper of the 
new plant city, featuring such 
themes as ‘Why we chose Central 
City,” ““We will be permanent here,” 
“We'll try to be good corporate 
citizens,” and “How we will pay, 
recognize and promote our en- 
ployes.” 


> A series of meetings with em- 
ployes at the old location to explain 
the carefully worked-out plan to aid 
placement in new jobs of employes 
not eligible or not wishing to move 
to the new location—and to promote 
the virtues of the new location to 
employes eligible to make the move. 


Specific cost-reduction accom- 
plishments of this plan, according 
to top company managers, included 
the avoidance of what had been re- 
garded as an almost certain strike 
at the old location; the maintenance 
of normal productivity standards up 
to the last day of operation at the 
old location; a high percentage of 
acceptances by those employes in- 
vited to move, and effective place- 
ment in new jobs of those left be- 
hind; an orderly and efficient move 
of machines and office equipment, 
and a record number of qualified 
job applicants at the new location. 

In some cases, the most impor- 
tant cost factor to an employer in 
moving is the loss of difficult-to-re- 
place skilled, professional and tech- 
nical manpower. Many employes 
are reluctant to tear up roots and 
accept the company’s invitation to 
relocate themselves and their fami- 
lies in another city. It has been 
shown, however, that these losses 
can be minimized. 

An engineering company was ad- 
vised by experts that its move from 
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one California city to another would 
ult in the loss of 30 per cent of 
its skilled employes. 

In an attempt to avoid this, the 
company launched a comprehensive 
romotional campaign. It centered 
on publicity in the employe publica- 
tion. The newspaper carried man- 
agement announcements and inter- 
preted them. It carried a series of 
articles which told in colorful terms 
of the advantages of living in the 
new city—including information on 
shools, the recreational facilities, 
churches and shopping facilities. 

Although the company found it 
impractical to provide incentives 
such as additional salary increases 
upon moving, or full payment of 
moving expenses, the move was 
completed with highly satisfactory 
results. Employe losses because of 
‘the relocation amounted to only 14 
per cent and only two employes 
fom the vital engineering super- 
visory ranks were lost. 


Cost-reduction campaigns 
The key role of employe help in 
| cost-reduction is best dramatized by 
| the large-scale, company-wide cam- 
paigns which feature imaginative 
promotion and employe communica- 
tion. 

When one company faced the 
problem of falling profits in spite of 
increasing sales, it launched an all- 
out communication program design- 
ed to build better employe under- 
standing of the competitive situa- 

| tion and to solicit employe help in 
the total problem. A top executive 
told management: 

“Only after we have brought 
about a realization and sympathetic 
understanding of our problems 
among employes—only after we have 
gained the enthusiastic support of 

| each individual—can we expect to 
| meet this competitive situation.” 

A comprehensive program was 
then started, with the theme “Let’s 
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All Work Smarter.” The program 
included oral, visual and written 
communication techniques. Four 
specific methods were used: 


1. One-hour meetings were held 
weekly by each foreman with em- 
ployes on special department prob- 
lems of increasing production effi- 
ciency, cutting costs and improving 
quality. 

2. Display panels were used to 
show competing products, as well as 
company products that had slipped 
past the quality control inspectors, 
had been shipped to customers and 
had resulted in complaints. 

3. Each plant manager sent local 
employes a monthly newsletter. The 
newsletter and the company maga- 
zine featured news about the cam- 
paign, and gave credit for individual 
and group accomplishments. 

4. Colorful, weekly posters dis- 
played on special bulletin boards 
hit hard on such subjects as waste, 
quality, competition and teamwork. 


After one year, a company 
spokesman commented: 

“Our local managers have noted 
an entirely different attitude toward 
our quality control inspectors, our 
industrial engineers and our re- 
search people. Formerly, slipping 
something past the inspector was 
more or less a game. We now find 
production workers calling the in- 
spector’s attention to goods that are 
coming through that are not up to 
standard and asking him to check 
further back on the production line 
to find out what’s wrong.” 

At this and other companies 
which have developed similarly im- 
aginative campaigns, employe co- 
operation has brought such specific 
dollars-and-cents savings as better 
quality standards, lower mainte- 
nance costs, fewer grievances, more 
and better employe suggestions, less 
work contracted outside, and im- 
proved delivery schedules. 

Company-wide promotional ef- 
forts centering on one cost factor 
have worked well, too, when well 
promoted. One company, for ex- 
ample, launched a program to bring 
down the accident rate of car fleet 
salesmen, which had pushed insur- 
ance costs to a record level. All nor- 
mal channels of safety education 
had been used without much success. 

Then the employe publication be- 
gan hammering home safety themes 
in a planned series of dramatic and 
imaginative articles and contests. 
The high costs were explained in 
detail. Specific accidents and tips on 
avoiding them were discussed. Re- 
sult: The accident rate in the fleet 
was reduced 80 per cent though the 
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Dodge helps correlate 
marketing objectives. 
A Dodge Construction Market Coun- 
sellor helps clients get maximum 
benefit from the advance construc- 


| tion intelligence in Dodge Reports. 


Direct selling, mail promotion, activ- 
ities of distributors or agents all 
can be coordinated by a continuing 


| Dodge “Use-Plan.” More, he can help 


| clients evaluate sales performance, 
| project sales goals, plan production 
| and inventories by applying authori- 
| tative Dodge Statistics. Get the full 
| details on Dodge sales and planning 
| services. Sign below and mail with 
| letterhead. F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 
| W. 40th St. N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
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CUTTING COSTS _ 
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fleet grew 26 per cent and mil mila 
went up 52 per cent. Tnsurang 
rates went down, and signitall 
dollar savings were achieved. 


Work-simplification 

Programs for work-simplificatign 
take many forms, but a basic teh 
nique is to set up employe commit 
tees to study methods of iner 
efficiency and lowering costs. Ep 
ploye cooperation is the key to gy. 
cess of these programs. These gimp. 
ple rules will help: 


> Make sure the purpose of Your 
work simplification program is jp 
lated to employe job security, 


> Make sure that employes are fully 
aware of the existence and purpog 
of the program. 


> Make sure the results are fully 
reported. 


> Make sure that members of the 
work simplification committee, » 
well as individual employes who q 
operate, get some form of public 
recognition for their efforts. 


A West Coast newspaper, for ex- 
ample, used to good advantage its 
internal employe publication in re. 
ognizing and praising the efforts of 
employes involved in a work-sin 
plification program. 

The accomplishments of this pro- 
gram included substantial cost sav- 
ings in solving a critical problemof 
newsprint inventory control, elin- 
ination of duplications and mis 
understandings in changing pres 
setups, and working out a more éfi- 
cient employe cafeteria arrange 
ment. 

The supervisor of the program 
says: “Employes in any company 
hate waste—and nothing will de 
press morale as completely as hav- 
ing to work inefficiently.” 

Results of well promoted work 
simplification programs in_ othe 
companies include: Lower-cost offic 
filing procedures; elimination of uw 
necessary records and reports; elim 
ination of overtime through bette 
work-scheduling; closer cooperation 
between manufacturing and admit 
istrative components; and a faster, 
less-expensive system of internal it- 
formation flow.—c. J. DOVER 


REPRINTS of “Get Help in Cutting 
Costs” may be obtained for 10 cenis 
a copy or $7.00 per 100 postpaid 
from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Please 
enclose remittance with order. 
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